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IPEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Fewer but Better 


N” THAT A NEW ART SEASON is dawning, attended by 
every prospect of being even more financially success- 
ful than the year past, it might be well for us who love and 
have fought for American art to turn a more critical eye 
upon our accomplishments. We have gone far, but the world 
is moving fast these days, and American art must move in 
tempo if it is to retain its present position of leadership. 
It would be fatal to emulate the posture of the isolationist. 


Reports show that art is selling today at a rate rather 
amazing to those who watched the slow, deadly malnutrition 
of the depression-thirties. Some of this is due, of course, to 
the false prosperity of a war economy. On the other hand, 
evidence is strong that the American people, conditioned by 
a long-range program of cultural education and contact with 
pictures, are discovering that art is a necessity of the fuller 
life. The American artist is finding his audience. Will he now 
teke advantage of the aesthetic possibilities, or wander astray 
on the by-paths of popular taste? Can he take prosperity? 


It was during the past five years of war, which largely 
checked the importation of art, that the collectors, dealers 
and museums were forced by circumstance to accord the 
American artist star billing. For the first time it became 
fashionable to buy American art. Soon the war in Europe 
will be over, and the American will be compelled again to 
compete on a free-trade basis with the rest of the world. 
How weil he meets this inevitable condition will depend 
entirely upon his own artistic resources; all the home-town 
flattery will not help if he fails in his one primary social 
function—that of being an artist in the creative sense. 


We of America are characterized by a love for speed, 
the conveyor-belt philosophy of production and a national 
habit of taking short-cuts to avoid the discipline of basic 
training. Too many of our artists take too little time to learn 
the fundamentals of their craft, to control the mechanics of 
expressing themselves with the unconscious ease of mastery. 
Too many try to solve pictorial problems by ignoring them, 
when more skilled workmanship would make them more 
comprehensible, and no less contemporary. A landscape out 
of perspective, a figure wrongly foreshortened, a still life 
that topples into the spectator’s lap—all these are given the 
blanket alibi of modernism, when the true reasons are speed, 
carelessness or ignorance. 


In America it is not a question of too many artists; it’s a 
matter of too many pictures painted too rapidly for thought 
and exhibited too soon. The curse of art is sometimes its very 
permanence. In all other fields mistakes are discarded; in 
art they are preserved and displayed in public. The point is 
our artists must learn to edit themselves better. 


Conversely, our critics must become more conscious of 
their duty to the layman. There is much good art being pro- 
duced today, but the disturbing truth is that it is being ob- 
scured by a mounting proportion of banal expressions—as 
if our artists, stunned by the grim march of events, are seek- 
ing safety by repeating tested formulas. Obviously it is the 
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time for critics to take inventory, to try to neutralize the 


danger of self-satisfaction. By this is not meant that critics 
should publicize their power by being cleverly ‘destructive; 
that would be merely another of our shortcuts. 


A visit to the “Portrait of America” exhibition, which 
opens at the Metropolitan Museum on Oct. 4, will reveal, in 
limited cross-section, some of the things that are good in 
American art production today—and most of the things that 
are bad. In an effort to escape from the monochromatic color 
sense of an Anglo-Saxon civilization, some of our artists 
have mistaken thickness of pigment for color—scrubbed, 
muddied, often highlighted by sticky varnish. Others continue 
to plagiarize Cézanne’s palette and miss his vitality. Closely 
allied with these are pallid practitioners of hangover im- 
pressionism. For shock appeal, we have crude and heavy- 
handed exponents of a neo-expressionism that stems from 
unassimilated Picasso-itis. Then we have the pseudo-primi- 
tives, who had cultural and educational advantages unknown 
te the African Congo, and who now find their patrons among 
those who hunger sometimes for sincerity, sometimes for 
pyramiding profits in the art mart. 


These are the careless misinterpreters of the principles of 
modernism. On the more conservative side we have those 
who demonstrate their lack of proper instruction by turning 
out poorly realized genre scenes, invading the natural field 
of the illustrators without the necessary equipment. Some who 
never quite understood the historical significance of the 
American Scene revolt, label this regionalism, or some other 
equally convenient term. More correctly, it is the rightist 
counterpart of bad modernism. 


Perhaps as a direct reaction, we have today an increasing 
group of collectors who are re-discovering the art of mid- 
19th-century America, the Hudson River School and the effi- 
cient workmanship of Mount, Blythe and Johnson. In those 
less hurried days the artist thought too much of his craft to 
commit such errors of carelessness as letting paint drip down 
his finished canvas. He took time, and understood the same 
laws of workmanship that give authority to a work by 
Daumier or Braque. 

Yes, American art has lately become fashionable and, as 
might be expected, a little chi-chi. We don’t usually speak of 
it in public, but the third sex has become a growing force for 
artistic enervation. Because they are gregarious unto them- 
selves, this group generates a political power far out of ratio 
to its numerical strength and threatens an immature de- 
cadence. Here we find a type of refined sponsorship that 
requires the diagnosis of the psychiatrist rather than the 
art critic. 

It is the belief of this writer that our future in art, as in 
politics and social reform, is closely linked with the war, 
and that the artist who has served his country at the front 
will return a better artist. His fellows who remained at home 
will have to forget that they once painted a picture that won 
a prize and remember that aesthetic rigor-mortis signalizes 
creative death. The soldier will have learned what is basic. 


Summing up, the following appear to be the essentials, 
if America is to retain her hard-won position in global art 
history: greater clarity of thought, closer attention to crafts- 
manship, better command of aesthetics, less haste, finer color 
sense. In brief—fewer but better paintings. 
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THE READER COMMENT 





Supports Pearson 
Sir: I have followed with keen interest 
the discussion, “What Is Wrong With 
American Art Education?”. Personally, 
I highly agree with the importance of 
aesthetics as stressed by Ralph M. Pearson 
in the August issue. To Lieut. Bridaham 
and to other readers, I would recommend 
the 13th chapter of Mr. Pearson’s book, 
The New Art Education. 
—VictTor Dritka, Tyler, Texas. 


High Praise 
Sm: Your editorials are fair and honest, 
and written without any superior air, but 
with tolerance and a modesty common 
to intelligent people. They are just good, 
everyday common sense, and human as if 
you were talking dace to face. 
—Me_rritt Mauzey, Dallas, Texas. 


Weber’s “Pin Up Girls” 

Sm: Surely I was shocked when I saw 
the reproduction of Max Weber's Pin Up 
Girls (September DIGEST, page 16.) How 
does Hudson D. Walker arrive at his 
choice of 110 “Significant Americans”? 
Is he trying to be funny? There is abso- 
lutely nothing entertaining about three 
poorly conceived masses of weight exe- 
cuted in a faltering, stammering attack. 
Pin Up Girls has nothing to commend it 
and the nonsense written about that can- 
vas makes me blush. When my Negro 
maid saw the reproduction she stopped 
her dusting, laughed, and kept repeating, 
“Ain’t that something lousy—my Gawd!” 
And let me add that my Amanda knows 
bad art from art that is pretty bad, for 
she*has been cleaning my studio for four 
years. 

—REBECCA CLEADEN, Santa Monica, Cal. 
Insists on Basic English 

Sir: The caption you quote to ex- 
plain Max Weber’s Hair Dressing (Sept. 1 
issue, page 16) incidentally illustrates what 
is wrong in the art world—viz, the peo- 
ple in high places who are attempting to 
instruct the public indulge in too much 
double talk. Let us take this caption 
as a perfect example. It begins with a 
truly ignorant statement: “We see in 
this an interesting texture of lines and 
color.” It is a very explicit artistic fact 
that lines and colors do not and can not 
create texture. Light and shade alone can 
create texture. 

The words following in the caption, ac- 
cording to the gramatical structure of 
the sentence, proclaim that this texture 
has been “used with great strength and 
individuality.” We readily grant the in- 
dividuality, but where is the strength 
in these three dwarfish figures. Dwarfism 
with such attendant peculiarlies of pro- 
portion accompanied by obesity is not 
in any way strong. What the writer of 
the caption had in mind is that there is 
something inherently strong about ugli- 
ness (unless grammar has been repealed). 

Progressing from pure falsity to non- 
sense, the author misinforms us as fol- 
lows: “the lines . .. are not only in- 
teresting in themselves, but the way they 
give roundness to the forms and create 
a pattern on the canvas is very skillful.” 
We will pass over the “interesting in 
themselves.” That the manner in which 
they “give roundness” to the figures is 
“very skillful” is sheer nonsense, since any 
curved line does that inexorably. Neither 
is there any particular skill involved 


[Please turn to page 27] 
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Portrait of Battle 


AN EXHIBITION, American Battle Paint- 
ings, 1776-1918, has been opened at the 
Museum of Modern Art under the aus- 
pices of the Armed Service Program of 
the museum and was planned in collab- 
oration with the National Gallery of 
Art, in Washington. The current display 
is somewhat smaller in scope than the 
original one held at the National Gal- 
lery, yet it affords a remarkable docu- 
mentation of costume, equipment and 
methods of warfare forming a chronicle 
more vivid than any descriptive words. 
It is obvious that the picturesque in 
warfare has been steadily giving place 
to the efficient—the cocked hat to the 
helmet, the fiery charger to the armored 
tank—-but the fact is also apparent 
that Sherman’s definition of war applies 
to past and present conflicts with equal 
force. 

The quaint costumes and formal 
bearing of the figures of the Revolu- 
tionary period present war as something 
of “pomp and circumstance,” yet John 
Trumbull’s Battle of Bunker’s Hill re- 
veals its horrors, This canvas with the 
figure of the dying soldier in the fore- 
ground reminds one of West’s Death 
of Wolfe, but in Trumbull’s work the 
full tide of battle is portrayed in vio- 
lence of action with clouds of smoke, 
floating banners and rushing figures so 
it becomes a far more stirring picture 
than West’s. The Meeting of the Gen- 
erals of the American and French Ar- 
mies after the Surrender at Yorktown, 
by James Peale, possesses something of 
an anticlimax to all the scenes of vio- 
lence; the little group of heroic com- 
manders looking somewhat smugly like 
the cat that swallowed the canary. 

The War of 1812 is, naturally, repre- 





Guerilla Warfare, Civil War: ALBERT BIERSTADT (1862) 


sented by naval encounters, none more 
effective than the often-admired can- 
vases of the Fight Between the Consti- 
tution and the Java, by Nicholas Po- 
cock. 

The Mexican War, although it was 
documented more fully by the lithog- 
raphers than by the painters, includes 
here a striking canvas, Battle of Buena 
Vista by James Walker. Landing at 
Tabasco by Henry N. Walke is more in- 
teresting as a record of a successful 
attack than as a work of art. 

The War Between the States is amp- 
ly illustrated. There are panoramic 


The Battle of Bunker’s Hill: JouN TRUMBULL (c. 1785-86) 
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scenes such as City Point, Virginia, 
Headquarters of General Grant or the 
immense sweep of landscape and toil- 
ing figures in General Doubleday Watch- 
ing His Troops Cross the Potomac. There 
are, also, poignant incidents drawn 
from the universal melee by Winslow 
Homer and Eastman Johnson. Homer’s 
Defiance, a lone figure seeking to ex- 
pose himself to a shot to break the 
stalemate of trench warfare at Peters- 
burg; his Army Teamsters, Negroes tak- 
ing a rest, or the groups of men and 
officers imbued with immense vitality, 
are individuals seized from the anonym- 
ity of a great army with penetrating 
and sympathetic observation. 


Eastman Johnson’s Ride for Liberty, 
a Negro family escaping on horse back, 
and his Wounded Drummer Boy are 
thrilling episodes taken from the artist’s 
own experience and set down in sound- 
ness of artistic expression, as well as 
emotional fervor. Guerilla Warfare by 
Albert Bierstadt, a little group of sharp 
shooters crouching behind a fence, is 
like a page from Stephen Crane’s Red 
Badge of Courage. Moreover, the golden 
warmth of the sky and the charm of the 
landscape possess nothing of the gran- 
diose and stilted composition with which 
Bierstadt is associated in his later work. 

David G. Blythe’s Libby Prison is 
such an inferno of misery and horror 
that one can scarcely bear to look at 
it closely. It is a relief to end on the 
triumphant note of the Review of the 
Grand Army of the Republic by James 
Walker, showing rows of marching fig- 
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KEN RILEY (Coast Guard) 


What Part Doctors and Coast Guards? 


CoMBAT PAINTINGS, pertinent to the 
moment, moved into the National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington, D. C. when 
battle art spanning the Revolution to 
World War I moved out. The National 
Gallery shipped its “American Battle 
Painting” show to the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art early in September and on Sep- 
tember 10, hung paintings dealing with 
the wartime role of navy doctors in 
their treatment of the sick and in- 
jured of many a famed naval encounter 
of the past year or two. 

The 75 paintings on display were 
commissioned by the Abbott Labora- 
tories and donated to the U. S. Govern- 
ment. The artists who fulfilled these 
assignments were: Joseph Hirsch, who 
covered the medics at Guadalcanal, 
New Guinea, the Fijis, Pearl Harbor 
and New Caledonia; Kerr Eby, who 
served first as artist in last World 
War, and whose recent assignment was 
at Tarawa and Bougainville during 
landings; David Stone Martin, Irwin 
Hoffman, Carlos Andreson and Julian 
Levi, whose assignments in this coun- 
try -covered the training of Medical 
Corpsmen and the treatment of in- 
jured in hospitals in Maryland and 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 

The National Gallery then added to 
the walls on September 17 a special 
group of paintings and drawings by 
Coast Guard Combat Artists. This small 
group of artists found within the Coast 
Guard fighting forces were all profes- 
sional artists in civilian life. Their 
drawings and paintings were done on 
time off between regular all-out fight- 
ing services. Their first-hand accounts 
of invasion show how far-reaching the 
Coast Guard action has been on many 
fronts: Guadalcanal, North Africa, 
Sicily, Salerno, Tarawa, Kwajalein, Eni- 
wetok, Saipan; also Guam, Normandy 
and Southern France. One of the com- 
bat artists, William Goadby Lawrence, 
chief boatswain’s mate, was awarded 
the Silver Star Medal for “gallantry 
and intrepidity in action” during am- 
phibious operations in Sicily and Sa- 
lerno. 

Representative work by Lawrence 
may be seen in the Washington ex- 
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hibition. Ken Riley of Parsons, Kansas, 
shows a watercolor and pen study of 
Coast Guards approaching a Jap pill- 
box on. Ebeye Island in Kwajalein 
atoll, their guns held ready to liquidate 
any snipers surviving the heavy Navy 
shelling that preceded invasion. Riley 
also shows what was left of a Jap 
Sasebo “O” scouting plane in the Mar- 
shalls after this encounter. 


Tore Asplund of New York City 
shows LCMs and LCVPs going onto the 
Normandy beachheads under the mur- 
derous fire of Nazi 88’s; John S. Gret- 
zer, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, shows 
wounded Coast Guards being trans- 
ferred from landing barge to trans- 
port. The artist found Salerno invasion 
tougher than North Africa or Sicily. 
Other Coast Guard artists contributing 
to the Washington show are Jack B. 
Gildersleeve, Norman Willett Thomas, 
John Floyd Morris, Sandor Klein and 
Ensign John Burton Norall, who re- 
corded combat in the South Pacific; 
Hunter Wood, in North Africa; and 
Robert V. Tucker, H. B. Vestal, Russell 
S. Dickerson, Michael R. Senich. 

Both war art exhibitions will remain 
at the National Gallery of Art through 
Oct. 8. 


Whitney Reopens 


THE WHITNEY Museum of American 
Art reopened on September 15 with 
plans for a full season of exhibitions. 
Selections from the Permanent Collec- 
tion filled all galleries with paintings, 
sculpture, watercolors and drawings. 

On October 7, the Museum will make 
way for a Winslow Homer exhibition 
which will occupy one gallery on the 
ground floor and two above. From col- 
lections all around the country have 
been borrowed 23 oil paintings and a 
large number of watercolors, many of 
which have not been publicly exhibited 
until now. The Homer exhibition is 
dated concurrently with the publica- 
tion of Winslow Homer by Lloyd Good- 
rich (Macmillan $7.50). Both will be 
reviewed next issue. Mr. Goodrich is 
research curator of the Whitney. 


Rothbinrt Goes Rural P 


THE EXHIBITION of landscapes, flowers 
and flowering trees by Samuel Roth. 
bort at the Barzansky Galleries (through 
Oct. 7) will be loved and embraced by 
all those suffering regret at having 
made the return to town. For here are 
the farm houses, fields of grain, or- 
chards and back yard gardens, home- 
grown bouquets, that make up the 
small efforts for big rewards which 
vacations represent. 

Rothbort will have to be classified 
as an impressionist, due to the way 
he works in pure broken color, placed 
directly while in the presence of sub- 
ject and done in high gear with atten- 
tion to light and shadow. But he is not 
an impressionist in strictest sense be- 
cause he simulates actual substance 
with pigment. Painting in impasto, he 
makes leaves of paint hanging from 
trees in Heavy Rain; he imitates the 
construction of petals that form a 
Queen Anne’s Lace blossom in a re- 
markable way; actually models cosmos 
and roses with a deft palette knife; 
makes stalks of rye stand out from the 
canvas. But how lovingly he paints 
these things! It is hard to have reserva- 
tions about them. 

His Rainy Street is entirely paint- 
erly, however, an inspired rendition of 
a wet city corner; Windswept Pines 
and Wild Apple Tree are subtly told, 
and Victory Gardens is close to Sisley, 
only brighter. Altogether, this is a most 
commendable show and certain to be 
widely admired.—M. R. 


Poray in Chicago 

A retrospective exhibition of the work 
of Stan Poray, occupying the Findlay 
Galleries in Chicago until October 7, 
offers interesting (some say amazing) 
contrast between the artist’s early still 
life and portrait painting and his pres- 
ent turn toward landscapes done around 
Libertyville and stressing the intimacy 
of farm scenes. Although such recent 
canvases as Feeding Time, Abandoned 
Barn and Passing Storm (reproduced 
in March 1 Dicest), are deeper and 
stronger in color, admirers seemed to 
prefer, according to reports, the Ital- 
ianate still lifes and the portrait of his 
wife, never exhibited until now. 

Eleanor Jewett, writing in the Chi- 
cago Sunday Tribune, commented: “The 
Poray paintings are rich in color and 
vigorous in theme. A portrait of the 
artist’s wife, one of the most decora- 
tive paintings in the room, is beautiful 
ly handled. The background is particu- 
larly effective as it repeats and act- 
cents the suggestion of the dress in its: 
early Italian (to some eyes, perhaps: 
Russian) details of exquisite landscape 
seen through a window over the sitter’s 
shoulder.” “! 


Cleveland Receives Art Fund 


The Cleveland Museum of Art has 
established the William E. Ward Fund, 
“to be used by the Trustees or othe® 
officers having charge of the financial 
affairs of said Museum for such uses | 
and purposes as they shall deem to bé 
for the best interests of the institu- 
tion.” 

The unrestricted bequest was made 
by Mr. Ward at the time of his death, 
November 8, 1939. 
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Pasadena Enriched 


THE PASADENA ART INSTITUTE in Cali- 
fornia is little more than a year old 
but its acquisition fund is of sizeable 
and growing proportions, its expansion 
seemingly unlimited, its attendance 35,- 
000 persons within one year—more than 
one-third the population of the city in 
which it stands. 

Last month, the Art Institute ac- 
quired four new paintings for its per- 
manent collection: the Utrillo repro- 
duced below, Rue de Banlieue; the 
painting, Moonlight by Ralph Blakelock, 
a Nude by Dan Lutz and Profile by 
Sueo Serisawa. 

Not long before, it had added Boy and 
Bird, a marble sculpture by David 
Green, Head of a Girl by sculptor Jose 
de Creeft, and Grandma Moses’ To 
Grandma’s We Go on Thanksgiving Day, 
a painting. 

Present special exhibitions at the mu- 
seum are a retrospective of the work of 
Man Ray which includes 50 oils, 40 
watercolors, 50 drawings and 40 camera 
studies; a room of watercolors by Irene 
Robinson; Old Master prints, as well 
as the featured showing in a newly- 
opened north wing of the paintings and 
sculptures listed above. 


Change of Name 


The G Place Gallery in Washington, 
D. C., whose directors are Caresse 
Crosby and David Porter, will hereafter 
be known as the David Porter Gallery. 

The season will open on October 7 
with paintings from Ethiopia. Mr. Por- 
ter reports that these paintings have a 
high romantic quality and provoke in- 
terest as sources of modern art. Collec- 
tors and museum directors have shown 
interest in this collection which was as- 
sembled in Ethiopia. 

The Gallery, which opens at two 
o'clock daily, will hold evening hours 
until nine on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days throughout this season. 





High Tor Mountain, Haverstraw Bay: ROBERT HAVELL, Jr. 


The Beauty of the Hudson River Scene 


AT THE KENNEDY GALLERIES an exhibi- 
tion of paintings, prints and watercolors 
celebrates the beauties of the Hudson 
River. It is difficult to realize the vogue 
of the Hudson Valley in the 1840s, 
when the writers who lived on its shores 
were fascinated by its legends, and the 
painters were absorbed in setting down 
its picturesque vistas. Before the actual 
rise of the Hudson River School, the 
painters who knew it at first hand from 
various vantage points of residence zeal- 
ously recorded their versions of its ma- 
jestic scenery. Many of them were un- 
tutored and their names are not familiar 
to us today, but their sensitive apprecia- 
tion of the natural beauty about them 
possesses the conviction that sincerity 
always brings. 

Moreover, these pictures are histori- 


Rue de Banliewe: Maurice UTRILLO. Bought by Pasadena 
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cal documents of our American back- 
ground, before the wild luxuriance of 
the sweeping river was invaded by fac- 
tories, and industries of various kinds, 
or the magnificent rampart of the Pali- 
sades devrived of its heavy forests, 
had begun to crumble. There are well- 
known artists in this listing—among 
them the pioneers of the Hudson River 
School, Durand and Doughty—but the 
surprising features of the Kennedy ex- 
hibition is the interest of the work by 
the early and comparatively unknown 
men who seized eagerly upon some par- 
ticularly impressive aspect of their en- 
vironment and recorded it faithfully. 

Robert Havell’s panoramic High Tor 
Mountain and Haverstraw Bay; John 
Vanderlvn’s small, intimate Landscape 
near Kingston; Hugh Reinagle’s cur- 
iously foreign looking view of Sing Sing 
Village; W. R. Coleman’s splendor of 
Rainbow on the Hudson and Durand’s 
Early Morning at Cold Spring, with 
greater amplitude of conception and 
more considered composition than is 
often associated with his work, are all 
outstanding canvases. 

The prints, hung side by side with the 
paintings, form a notable collection. It 
is interesting to observe how much in- 
terweaving of mediums took place in 
these paintings and prints. Often the 
theme of a painting was adapted by 
another artist for a print, or a print 
furnished the subject for a painting, 
and was later embodied carefully in a 
Currier & Ives print. For example, 
Foundry at Peekskill by an unknown 
artist finds its way without any altera- 
tion into a Currier & Ives plate. Again, 
the curious composition of Hudson River 
Scene by E. C. Coates appears in a 
painting by Bartlett. This became a 
print, while an aquatint of West Point 
from Phillipstown by W. J. Bennett 
turned up with the addition of a steam- 
boat in an anonymous painting. 

The prints assembled here deserve 
careful viewing, not only for their in- 
trinsic merits, but further for their 
veridical report of scenes now so com- 
pletely altered that they may be said to 
have disappeared.—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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DANIEL CATTON RICH 





HENRI MARCEAU 


Museum Directors Judge Carnegie Paintings 


A Jury of three museum directors, 
Chicago’s Daniel Catton Rich, Phil- 
adelphia’s Henri Marceau, and Rhode 
Island’s Gordon Bailey Washburn, met 
on September 22 and awarded the 
$3,200 in prizes for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s “Painting in the United States, 
1944.” The secret of their choices will 
be kept until the opening of the show 
on October 12. Although still young 
men, these jurors combine over 60 
years of study and distinguished ser- 
vice to the arts. 

Virginia-born Henri Marceau started 
his career as an architect. Graduating 
from the School of Architecture of 
Columbia, he was for three years a 
fellow in architecture at the American 
Academy of Rome, then taught archi- 
tectural design at the University of 
Pennsylvania. In 1929 he was appointed 
Curator of Fine Arts at the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Fine Arts, and be- 
came Assistant Director in 1933—a post 


GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 





which he still holds. Marceau served 
in the last war as a lieutenant in the 
U. S. field artillery, authored William 
Rush—First American Sculptor. 
Except for postgraduate studies at 
Harvard, Daniel Catton Rich is a true 
product of the Midwest. Born in South 
Bend, Indiana, in 1904, he was grad- 
uated from the University of Chicago, 
and became editor of the Art Institute 
of Chicago Bulletin in 1927. Things 
happened fast: He was appointed As- 
sistant Curator of Painting and Sculp- 
ture in 1929, and Associate Curator in 
1931. In 1938 he succeeded Robert Har- 
she as Director of the Art Institute. 
Rich is president of the Association of 
Museum Directors, a member of the 
Council of the American Association of 
Museums, and the author of many 
books and articles on art subjects. 


Gordon Bailey Washburn, Director of 
the Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, was born in Welles- 
ley Hills, Massachusetts—also in 1904, 
the birth year of many people now 
prominent in the art world. He was 
graduated from Williams College in 
1928, which institution conferred on 
him an honorary degree of Master of 
Fine Arts ten years later. He was Di- 
rector of the Albright Art Gallery of 
Buffalo from 1931 to 1942, when he re- 
ceived the Rhode Island appointment. 


Forain in Los Angeles 


For its 50th exhibition, the James 
Vigeveno Galleries is celebrating the 
milestone with an exhibition of nine 
paintings, gouaches, etchings and litho- 
graphs by Jean Louis Forain, eminent 
artist who died in Paris, July 11, 1931. 
Some of the paintings in the Los An- 
geles show are those shown to New 
York at the Coordinating Council of 
Frénch Relief and the American-British 
Art Center. Most of Forain’s work has 
remained in France. 

Following this show, which remains 
through October 16, Vigeveno will show 
“Masters of the Liberated France.” 





Six Texans 


Six Fort Worth and Dallas artists 
are Showing thirty paintings at the 
Weyhe Gallery in New York through 
October 7. These men and women have 
been associates for a number of years 
and like to be identified as a group, 
This is their New York debut. al 

Patricia Peck of the Dallas Morning 
News calls them “non-specific regional- 
ists. who have been busily painting 
away from the earth.” It is apparent 
in the exhibition that these Texans 
are studio painters and are in no way 
concerned with Texas country as a tie 
that binds, nor with outdoors light. I 
do not gather that the slogan is “away 
from the earth” necessarily, but that 
their earnestness about picture making 
renders local subject matter de trop. 

Veronica Helfensteller’s two land- 
scapes can best be described as com- 
ing nearer to Adolph Dehn than to 
anything else, being easy and spirited 
and, in the case of Revelry in the Park, 
having humor added, Her watercolor 
sketches promise a pregnant imagina- 
tion and instinctive picture sense. Don- 
ald Vogel bids for attention with a 
bouquet of Day Lilies and Other Flow- 
ers, worked out in greys and ruddy 
shades; Bror Utter has frozen a dra- 
matic moment 
istic pageantry in Accident at Rehearsal 
and although he goes off on various § UZ 
tacks from there, comes back to the 
never-never in several pen drawings. 

Bill Bomar is still searching and 
seems at the moment to favor highly 
varnished abstract arrangements in 
myriad colors but a simple figure of a 
man and two landscapes close to na- 
ture make this important choice not 
too easy. Dickson Reeder’s figure sub- 
jects are timeless and his submarine 
shots, nice decoration. Flora. Blanc 
seems to be the junior member of the 
group. It is an interesting show.—M. R. 





Drawing Competition-Exhibition 


For some time past, interest in draw- 
ings has been slowly mounting, accom- 
panied by increased gallery sales and 
exhibitions of the medium, and the pub- 
lication of several excellent books on 
the subject. Modern Drawings, shown 
in exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art, was one of the most highly praised 
and appreciated events of last season. 

Now comes the announcement from: 
Roland McKinney, director of the Los) 
Angeles County Museum, of the insti- 
tuting of a national drawing biennial 
competition and exhibition. Mr. McKin- 
ney states that the aim of the exhibi-| 
tion is two-fold: “to develop a greater, 
appreciation and aeeenOE of draw-| 
ing as an art medium... and to provide) 
opportunity for young or modest colleas 
tors to see work by living Americal) 
artists that is in reach of their pockéll 
books.” . 

The Los Angeles County Museum 
First Biennial Exhibition of Drawings) 
by American Artists will be shown firs 
on home territory, from February 1} 
to April 15, then be sent on a nation= 
wide museum tour. Three purchasé 
prizes, the Myra T. Hershey Memorial 
prize of $350, the Walt Disney Prize oF 
$250 and the Museum Patrons’ Ass 
ciation Prize of $125, have already bees 
announced, with more to follow. j 
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Water vs. Rocks 


THERE ARE FEW THINGS as cleansing 
to the harassed modern mind as the sea 
and salt air—even when seen and sensed 
through the eye of an artist on gallery 
walls. Such an experience awaits the 
visitor to the Milch Galleries, where an 
all-new group of paintings of Monhegan 
Island by Jay Connaway will hang until 
October 21. 

Connaway has painted numerous pic- 
tures of the clean, ceaseless struggle of 
water versus rocks on this unprotected 
out-island off the coast of Maine, all of 
them as changing as the sea itself. In 
his current show, the first in two years, 
there is less sunlight, more soft but 
threatening skies. Warm grey mists, 
sometimes in moonlight, cut down sharp- 
ness, soften outlines and beckon the im- 
agination. Canvases are less “finished,” 
and happily more suggestive, which adds 
rather than detracts from their power. 

As usual, Connaway includes one 
painting wherein figures (fishermen, of 
course) play the primary role, and one 
satisfying coastal landscape with figure. 
But in the rest the real protagonists, 
wind and sea, tides and granite share 
the stage with no one. There is tremen- 
dous power in the frothy ebb of The 
Sea Wolf as a giant wave sucks away 
from great rocks. In Moon Sea a darkly 
suggested promontory is outlined by a 
luminous path shining through a break 
in the clouds—“‘a lane of beams athwart 
the sea.” Ominous Morning, with its 
boiling sky, still pale green water and 
a single wave breaking over a sand 
bar was for us the high point in the 
show.—J. G. 


Philbrook’s New Head 


The Board of Trustees of the South- 
western Art Association announce the 
appointment of Bernard Frazier as di- 
rector of the Philbrook Art Center in 
Tulsa. 

Sculptor Frazier was formerly on the 
faculty of the School of Design, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. In addition to his 
duties as director of the Art Center, 
he will also teach master classes in 
sculpture during the Winter season. 


The Landscape Painter: CONSTANCE RICHARDSON (oil, 16x22) 


Variety and Vitality in American Group 


IF YOU WILL LOOK very carefully at 
Constance Richardson’s The Landscape 
Painter (see cut), you will find a por- 
trait of the artist; it’s that tiny little 
dot on yonder hill, or rather two dots, 
for the landscape painter is inseparable 
from her easel. At any rate, it passed 
as a self-portrait in the M. H. de Young 
Museum’s “Meet the Artist” exhibition, 
where it kept company with the De 
Martini self-portrait. Both are being ex- 
hibited for the first time in New York 
in the current group show at the Mac- 
beth Gallery (until Oct. 14). 

This new group demonstrates more 
forcibly than any we can remember the 
range of the work handled by this, our 
oldest gallery dealing exclusively in 
American art. Marvin. Cone’s strictly 
regional Soft Drinks and Pool, showing 
a slight influence of his one-time teach- 
er, Grant Wood, is a far cry in mood 
and method from Merrill Bailey’s ro- 
mantic, half-haunted Identification, a 


Moon Sea: Jay CoNNAWAY. On View at Milch Galleries 
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lonely spotting post on an eerie pinna- 
cle in moonlit snow. Nor have Patsy 
Santo’s tightly brushed, naive, House on 
the Hill and Herbert Meyer’s light- 
keyed, impressionistic Plowing, Ver- 
mont, much more in common than the 
fact that they are both landscapes— 
green predominating. Santo, by the way, 
has made enormous strides in composi- 
tion while retaining his ‘primitive’ 
charm. 

To be singled out for particular ap- 
preciation are: Andrew Wyeth’s new 
watercolor, The Bob, crisp and frosty 
in feeling, with dark evergreens accen- 
tuating the whiteness of snowy ex- 
panses; Peter Hurd’s Main Street; Her- 
man Maril’s Machine and-Man, his best 
in design and color; and Joséph DeMar- 
tini’s dark, .rooftop Summer Resort. 

—J. G. 


Past and Present 


ANOTHER GROUP SHOW at the Krau- 
shaar Galleries presents new subjects 
by the artists you’d expect to find here. 

A Maurice Prendergast silvery water- 
color of sail boats, in a room of just- 
past contemporaries, is most compelling 
in its purity and tastefulness. Second 
room is notable for an Andree Ruellan 
street scene, at the composing of which 
she has become remarkably adept and 
persuasive. The many people and things 
contained in this 6th Avenue scene, in- 
cluding a white horse and cart in fore- 
ground, are so simply described it 
seems incredible that perspective, rela- 
tive distances, and proportions could be 
so exactly established without the use 
of fuzz, fog, or other tricks. 

Yvonne Pene du Bois has painted a 
Garden Party at Night and if you want 
to remember what a ball in full evening 
dress and emeralds felt like, and think 
again of-dancing under the moon, here 
it is. Head of a young man by John 
Koch, of a young girl by Dean Fausett 
are admirable examples of that kind 
of painting; Vaughn Flannery’s The 
Terrace is unusual in conception. Small- 
er paintings include still lifes by Heli- 
ker and Schnakenberg.—M. R. 
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Niagara at Mohawk: Puiuiep EL.iott 


Albright Gives Duet Show for the Elliotts 


THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY thinks 
highly of the painting of the director of 
its art school, for it started the season 
with a special exhibition of 22 paint- 
ings by Philip C. Elliott and his wife, 
Virginia Cuthbert Elliott (to Oct. 18). 

A clue to the modest size of the ex- 
hibition may be found in Gallery Direc- 
tor Andrew C. Ritchie’s catalogue fore- 
word: “Extremely self-critical, Elliott 
has painted very few canvases which he 
considers among his finished work.” The 
artist describes his own work as “eclec- 
tic modernism,” his wife’s as “controlled 
realism.” But some casual onlookers 
may choose to reverse the characteriza- 
tions. 

Elliott studied abroad for four years 
on the Chaloner Fellowship awarded to 
him by Yale University, at which time 
he met his wife who was studying art 
on the Augusta Hazard Fellowship from 


Le Vahine, Tahiti by Desmond 
Harmsworth. On View at Bonestell 


~ 





Syracuse. After teaching in the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts at the University of 
Pittsburgh, he took over the director- 
ship of the Albright Art School in 1941. 
Mrs. Elliott, who has had one-man 
shows at Butler Art Institute, Carnegie 
Institute and the Syracuse Museum, is 
painting instructor at Albright. 


Traveller-Artist 


AN INTERESTING GROUP SHOW by Des- 
mond Harmsworth at the Bonestell Gal- 
leries contains something of a whole 
lot of experiences and travels this Eng- 
lish painter has known. I don’t know 
in what order he did it, but he painted 
in Tahiti, in England, in France, and in 
America. He gave himself over not only 
to typical subject matter in each coun- 
try, but seems to have put himself in 
the boots of the artists who had pre- 
ceded him most successfully in pictur- 
ing these sights. 


For instance, Harmsworth (whose 
canvases are signed Desmond), saw 
Tahiti through Gauguin’s eyes. Two 
landscapes of tall palms with pink sun- 
set glowing high above the horizon are 
warmly painted and among the best 
things in the show, in spite of the ne- 
cessary acknowledgement to Gauguin. 
One group of saronged girls, with flow- 
er behind ear, etc., is much too close 
to the master for comfort. In Paris, it 
was bridges over the Seine that at- 
tracted him and his palette is greyish, 
his accents quite French. 

Harmsworth is a good painter. He 
makes an excellent picture every time. 
It only seems regrettable that he should 
hold other painters’ art in such esteem 
as to expend his own whole effort and 
talent on “sincerest flattery.”” Two pastel 
arrangements of Tahitian girls’ heads 
are of original form in every way and 
I hope I will not be the only one to 
assure the artist that these exceed all 
others in appeal.—M. R. 


Chapellier Moves 
























WHEN LEIGE was liberated by Allied 
armies, George Chapellier expressed his the 
joy by buying advertising space to sayg tion 
“Thank you America.” But the freeing§ Pa!” 
of his native city isn’t the only thingg are 
that might give Chapellier cause forg Oct 
celebration or gratitude to his adopted™ SP 
country, The new season sees his busi-™ °F ¢ 
ness moved from modest upstairs quar-™ the 
ters which were devoted primarily to tion 
the restoration, cleaning and framing UC! 
of paintings, to four floors and a fineg 5™@ 
street window at 48 East 57th Street how 
In the new establishment, the two lowerg V!8*‘ 
floors are devoted to the showing off the 
paintings in prime condition, while their 24 
less well-groomed cousins are segre™ @PP 
gated for beauty treatments upstairs.§ i ¢ 

Chapellier deals largely in 19th cen-™ 38 ! 
tury American landscapes, portraits and the 
genre paintings, with an occasional un-§ ™© 
known primitive—a variety of which§ S¢ 
will always be on view on the ground  é 
floor. an 

On the second floor, in an appropriate™ P@! 
setting of old-fashioned fireplaces and E 
woodwork, are the larger American and AT 
some European canvases. Col 

The top floor of the building has been £0 
let to the Historic Art Association, ang Wi 
organization with so many exhibits and 
documents that they expect to be able™ H, 
to contribute something of pertinent 
historical interest to any painting Cha- 1 
pellier may hang on his lower floors. § 2" 

a 
pa 
Lev-Landau Wins a Show ” 

A competition for artists as yet inno-§ mc 
cent of one-man shows was conducted™ th 
last Spring by the A. C. A. Gallery and§ to 
it became a difficult problem to singleg wi 
out a winner. The announcement of a@ gr 
one-man show by Lev-Landau this§ ef 
month was the official statement off in 
final vote-counting. The artist shows§ ch 
himself quite in line with what has§ ar 
come almost to be known as the A. C. A.§ nit 
manner of painting. If he had deliberate-§ na 
ly tried to paint his way into a show 
here, he couldn’t have succeeded bet-§ M 






ter. His palette is that of a growing 
group of adherents; his subjects include 
pitiful refugees and violations of waft} 
wharfs and oyster boats; back yards. 

The best exception to the communs 
ity palette is a Mother and Child, 4a 
sensitively felt painting with nice 
nuendoes of color.—M. R. 
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Remick’s Painted Music / i 

Bertha Remick captures and disti 
sound into visual impressions. Long 
musician and composer, her current é€ 
hibition at the Morton Galleries 
made up of near abstract watercolom® 
illustrating the music of Shostakovitchy 
Sibelius, Debussy, Handel and others. | 

Miss Remick pictures music in words 
as well as in color, for most of t& 
papers are accompanied by brief, moot 
provoking descriptions. In Debuss 
Dance of Puck, a bright figure, mor 
indicated than revealed, is “Twistir 
leaping, laughing, than like this 
down flying away’’—in a diminis 
diagonal light shaft. In the four com 
positions inspired by Shostakovitch 
8th Symphony, one can imagine a 
with banners, patterns of bayonets ar 
planes in stimulating color.—J. G. 
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In Small Area 


ROMANCE comes in small packages at 
the Midtown Galleries where a selec- 
tion of wash drawings and small oil 
paintings by Sgt. William C. Palmer 
are being shown the first two weeks of 
October. Palmer sees landscape as a 
spectacle. Either the wind or the moon 
or a hard Summer shower is affecting 
the trees and skies in these composi- 
tions, making dramatic effects, roman- 
ticized in a big way, although kept to 
small sizes. Palmer is not maudlin, 
however. Quite the contrary. There is 
vigor in his emphasis, particularly in 
the wash drawings in which he uses pen 
and ink, and though pearly passages do 
appear in the oils they remain modern 
in concept. So much expanse of country 
is incorporated in these paintings that 
they seem much larger than their di- 
mensions and would, I should fancy, 
serve on drawing room walls in place 
of an average sized picture. This is quite 
an achievement for a successful mural 
painter. 

Palmer formerly instructed at the 
Art Students League, then at Hamilton 
College and is now on leave of absence 
from the directorship of the Munson- 
Williams-Proctor School of Art.—M. R. 


Huseyin Halit of Turkey 


The Feig] Gallery assures that there 
are no “hard nuts” to crack in viewing 
the watercolors of Huseyin Halit, a 
painter from Istanbul, Turkey who is 
booked at that gallery through Oct. 5. 

He is an outdoor lover and uses the 
modicum of means to put down only 
those impressions which attracted him 
to the scene in the very first place. With 
white shining beaches on the edge of 
great expanses of bay or sea, he is most 
effective, having a nervous hand which 
indicates bathing figures with pen in a 
chaste and outdoorsy manner. There 
are several little nudes, Eve being very 
nice; and one does the Rumba, quite 
naked.—_M. R. 


Moon Night: Sct. WiLLIAM PALMER. On View at Midtown Gallery 





People on Sixth Avenue: ABRAHAM RATTNER 


Abraham Rattner Continues His Story 


PERHAPS the most striking of the 
dozen paintings by Abraham Rattner 
at the Rosenberg Galleries is one called 
Judges, a conception of Christ shown 
close-up as a suffering face; and behind 
Him, through the window, is a row of 
faces in a blue night looking in. The 
manner of painting differs little from 
the mode set up by Rattner several 
years ago when he first came to exhibi- 
tion walls. There are strong dark lines 
dividing the many facets of color, that 
color leaning towards blues, intense 
greens, glowing reds, and yellow as in 
illumination, This reminder of his man- 
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ner applies to all the other paintings 
shown, which are such close kin that 
if the adjective “striking’’ applies to 
Judges, it likewise describes all the 
other canvases now on display. 

Several street scenes, notably People 
on Sixth Avenue, but also The Market, 
the Kiosk (newsstand), the Butcher 
Shop, make ponderous designs of the 
structures and figures taking part in 
such settings. But it seems to me that 
the artist neither paints the essence of 
these places nor does he elevate them 
by his rendition to reasonable or un- 
derstandable heights of beauty or hid- 
eousness. It is not clear what his ver- 
sion of these scenes is intended to do 
to the spectator other than give a 
pleasurable sensation to those senses 
which respond to color and arrange- 
ment. This is why I prefer him in the 
Judges and in Clowns ¢ Kings. The sub- 
jects are so far removed from exper- 
ience that the spectator can lend him- 
self quite unresistingly to the treat- 
ment given them. 

One small complaint: Rattner has a 
lot of power as a colorist and probably 
a growing sense of why he paints. It 
should not be necessary for him to reach 
into Soutine for flavors such as he has 
done in The Bride and in The Mandolin. 
M. R. 


Sylvia Van Rensselaer Named 


Sylvia Van Rensselaer, granddaughter 
of the late Mrs. John King Van Rens- 
selaer, original patron of the Museum 
of the City of New York, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of Artists 
for Victory, which post was vacated re- 
cently by Miss Bianca Todd. 

Miss Van Rensselaer, who served as 
executive secretary for Pepsi-Cola’s 
“Portraits of America’ competition, be- 
gan her association with Artists for Vic- 
tory as a volunteer. 


ll 





From Lodgers and Landlords Series by Daumier 


A Century of French Graphic Art 


News of an exhibition of French 
Graphic Art at the Galerie St. Etienne 
is of two-fold interest. First, this is the 
fullest showing of the sort New York 
has seen in many a year (embracing a 
century of French art with close to 300 
prints); and second, the prices asked 
are from one-third to one-half the usual 
figures attached to these subjects. Near- 
ly 100 prints are displayed; portfolios 
hold the residue from which substitu- 
tions will continue to be made as the 
prints find new owners. Naturally, there 
is a good deal of dealer buying going 
on, and wise folk will get theirs while 
the opportunity lasts. 


Were one seeking an early Picasso 
etching, for instance, the price might 
come extraordinarily high; here, three 
rare subjects cost $30 to $50. Another 
obvious bargain is a colored etching of 
Rouault’s from the Passion, $85. One 
of the loveliest Corot landscapes ever 
traced on copper is priced $40, a fash- 
ionable Gathering drawn on stone by 
Gustave Doré is only $20. Cezanne’s 
lithographic self-portrait was already 
sold; but an etching of his wife at an 
early age is $45. Renoirs are $25 and 
up; a gracious harbor view in a waxy 
lithograph by Paul Signac is $50, the 
only one available from an original edi- 
tion of 10. One large print of Legros’ 
L’Incendie, bringing a big price in Eu- 
rope where it is highly valued, is here 
at $40. But more charming than many 
another is the little Millet Mother and 
Child etching at $45. 

There is only one Gericault lithograph 
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of horses pulling a coal wagon; but a 
complete set of Delacroix’s Faust series, 
and others, bring $15 each. Daumiers 
are here in great numbers, those from 
the pages of Charivari ($4 and $5) and 
other more formally presented subjects. 
Two color lithographs are worked out 
in pointillist manner and are by Cross 
and Signac. Carriere’s lithograph of a 
man’s head has the gentle beauty of 
a charcoal drawing. This is only a taste; 
there are hundreds of bargains.—M. R. 


French Paintings Wanted 


The Provincial Government of the 
French Republic, through its Delega- 
tion in the United States, has about 
completed selections from private own- 
ers, Museums and dealers, for an ex- 
hibition of French paintings of the 20th 
Century. The Delegation, whose com- 
missioner of exhibition is Mr. André 
Seligmann, will circulate the French 
show to art centers in this country. 
First showing will probably be held in 
Buffalo early in December. There are 
to be included works by most of the 
important French painters, giving a 
colorful survey of -nearly half a cen- 
tury of French life and art. 


The list of intended inclusions had not 
been closed when we interviewed mem- 
bers of the French Delegation. Persons 
possessing paintings by French moderns 
who would like to offer them for ex- 
hibition are asked to get in touch with 
Mr. Seligmann at 510 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, or phone PL 3-4361. 


Baziotes’ Color 


FIRST SHOW of the season at Art 
This Century is a full-length view 
the painter Baziotes, seen on occasia 
in company of other young men sho 
tentatively by this gallery. : 

Baziotes lives and paints in Reading: 
Pa.; his favorite media are oil on cam 
vas and gouache quick-sketches. 
latter we saw in a stack of small-siz 
unmatted paint-laden papers. The co 
contained in them is of boundless wealft 
They appear spontaneously designed a 
painted in a fever of inspired inten 
Framed and exhibited, they should i 
themselves account most impressively 
for the interest the artist has incited ij 
himself and his work, 

We saw only a portion of the cam 
vases to be shown, They are all ab 
stractions with objective titles. In thesé 
as well, the raison d’etre is color ang 
arrangement. But due to lack of wo 
manship, which becomes a barrier to 
enjoyment in a large oil painting while 
perfectly legitimate in a sketch, they 
do not express their plan so clearly, 
Baziotes uses Duco paint in places 
and doesn’t bother to stop runs. His 
color, however, is of a new variety and 
we are grateful for his development of 
hues and combinations not collaterally 
overdone.—M, R. 


Grigory Gluckmann 


The Dalzell Hatfield Galleries in Los 
Angeles are showing for the second time 
an exhibition of the paintings of Gri- 
gory Gluckmann, Parisian, now becom- 
ing an American. Californians like the 
nudes and sortie du theatre subjects of 
this polished painter who does the nape 
of a neck under lamplight with the 
same relish and appreciation he does 
an entire reclining nude. Charles Boyer, 
Jascha Heifetz and Grigory Ratoff own 
his paintings. Herman Reuter, art critic 
for the Hollywood Citizen News, calls 
this “real painting.” To paraphrase 4 
1941 review, Reuter says of Gluckmann 
that with paint, oil and varnish he 
creates a piece of civilized work and, 
having ascertained what really has to 
be done to paint a picture, has the 
stamina to do it. 

Gluckmann has fared well in _ this 
country, having been prized and col 
lected by American institutions and pri- 
vate persons. “He has found very beau- 
tiful models since his arrival in this 
country,” Los Angeles goes on to say, 
“to continue his career as a painter of 
figures, nudes and semi-nudes . . .’”’ The 
exhibition continues through Oct. 15. 


Bianca Todd Directs Argent 


Miss Bianca Todd, for the past two 
years vice president and executive sec 
retary of Artists for Victory, has been 
appointed gallery director of the Argent 
Galleries. A pupil of Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, Miss Todd has exhibited her 
work for many years, and has received 
many awards, including the Conger 
prize in the 1933 Santa Barbara mural 
competition, and the Larkin prize i 
the 1937 exhibition of the National As 
sociation of Women Artists. She has 
served both as a board member and vice 
president of the Art Students’ League; 
as secretary of the National Society of 
Mural Painters; and as president of 
National Association of Women Artists 
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Among guests at the luncheon given in honor of Francis H. Taylor, Director 
of the Metropolitan Museum, at the Connaught Hotel, London, August 29th, 1944, 
were: left to right: Henry Moore; Sir John Forsdyke, Director of the British 
Museum; Francis H. Taylor; Dr. Richard H. Heindel, Director of the American 
Library; Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, High Commissioner for Canada in United King- 
dom; Miss R. May Twining, attached to the Office of War Information in London. 


Francis Taylor Finds French Art Intact 


THE MOST unexpectedly good news to 
come out of France since its deliverance 
from the Nazis is the disclosure via 
the New York Herald Tribune, Geoffrey 
Parsons, Jr. reporting, that Francis 
Henry Taylor, heading the American 
Commission for the protection and sal- 
vage of historic monuments, has found 
art treasures in France intact. 

Mr. Taylor and his staff arrived in 
France on the heels of the routed Ger- 
man armies. Lieutenant James J. Rori- 
mer of the Cloisters had determined 
that not a single painting or sculptured 
work of national importance is missing 
from France. By “national importance,” 
Mr. Rorimer undoubtedly meant “be- 
longing to the nation.” Private collec- 
tions have not fared so well. 

The Germans were well aware of 
the art repositories to which the French 
had carried their treasures for safe- 


keeping, but no attempt was made to 
break into them. The invaluable paint- 
ings of the Louvre, of Chantilly, of Fon- 
tainebleau and of Versailles were all 
within reach. 

Mr. Taylor commends Jacques Jau- 
jard, director of the French national 
museum, and all of his helpers for hav- 
ing rendered such exceptionally good 
service in the preservation of French 
works of art for posterity. In several 
instances it was found that places where 
paintings had been stored for safe-keep- 
ing, proved a little too humid and the 
American Commission immediately 
helped the French remove the paintings 
to a better place. 

Even those famous monuments and 
statues which adorn Paris are un- 
scathed, for they were carefully and 
reverently displaced by the French.— 
R. B. 


A New France to Greet French Artists 


FRENCH ART is undergoing a process of 
reorganization; a process perhaps of re- 
birth. A report released by one of the 
agencies of the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic lifts the mists 
which have enveloped all but the most 
factual echoes from that country since 
its occupation. 

It speaks of the fierce hatred with 
which National Socialism, at the height 
of its power, persecuted trends in mod- 
ern French art—trends which the 
“Kunstkrittiker’ (the art critic) de- 
nounced as being “debased by the Jews.” 

Since the first showing of Picasso’s 
painting Guernica, a French artist, 
here and there, dared to portray his 
feelings of horror for the invader. But 
these attempts were of necessity, lim- 
ited; for the artist would easily find 
himself the victim of a Nazi execution- 
er. To achieve expression, the strongest 
Ones created an underground art and 
fought like troglodytes with pencil and 
brush rather than succumb to the dic- 
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tates of an imposed foreign “Kultur.” 
They edited and published a clandestine 
newpaper, L’Art Francais; they helped 
young artists evade German kidnapping 
and deportation to work in German war 
industries, providing false identification 
papers, railroad tickets, money; or they 
helped them by finding places to hide 
or by giving them directions to the 
nearest Maquis. They sought to provide 
them with arms and they organized un- 
derground bodies into patriotic militias. 
Then they set about making attempts 
in art “which were full of promise, be- 
cause painting, long ago, had lost all 
its ties with the masses.” They realized 
that painting had addressed itself only 
to a small group of art lovers and they 
firmly believed that “art (which is a 
plastic creation) can again be for the 
masses, without prejudice. And _ this, 
under the sole condition that art sub- 
jects shall uplift the spirit and aspira- 
tion of the people,” the report reads. 
“We hail such attempts as the first 


step toward a fundamental rebirth. If 
artists continue on the road which has 
been pointed out, and if others join 
them, liberated France will not only be 
more just and united, freer and happier; 
but France will then see the birth of 
an era in which artists, coming down 
from the ivory towers where they were 
often imprisoned against their wishes, 
will fraternize with the people, and lead 
them on to the pure joys of the mind 
and of beauty.” 

The foregoing quotation, announcing 
a new trend in French art, speaks 
strangely like the program of which 
Monotti wrote (the Italian correspond- 
ent in Rome, for the New York Times) 
when he sent in his first contribution 
to that paper since the war. (See THE 
ArT Dicest for Sept. 1, page 12.) 

There is no reason to believe that 
these two schools had organized any 
collaborating directions. The Soviet Re- 
publics, since their beginnings, have also 
held to such tenants. Does this proph- 
esy a return in Europe to painting of 
pictures which may be enjoyed or con- 
templated by all groups—as readily as 
are the walls of the Sistine Chapel? 
—R. B. 


Lectures by Kaldis 


Aristodimos Kaldis, artist and art 
writer, will give a series of 12 weekly 
art lectures at Carnegie Hall, starting 
Tuesday evening, October 3. He will 
take his subject from prehistoric times 
to the modern movement, using slides 
to illustrate important examples, and 
will go into the value to artists of 19th 
century archeological discoveries, the 
growth of world trade and transporta- 
tion. 


“HONEST AMERICAN” 
PAINTINGS 


EXHIBITION DURING OCTOBER 
OF RECENT ACCESSIONS 
WILL INCLUDE 


HOMER - MORSE - QUIDOR 
WOLLASTON - BROWERE 
KENSETT - DURRIE 
BUTTERSWORTH - 


EHNINGER 


S. 8. Breese, Uncle of the Artist 8. F. B. Morse 
on Panel. 17” x 13”. Companion to Portrait of 
Mrs. Breese. 


Harry Shaw Newman 


%eOLD PRINT SHOP 


150 LEXINGTON AVE. at 30th ST. 
AShlend 4-3950 Est.1898 








And Still They Were Driven Onward: UMBERTO ROMANO 


Romano Gains With New Technique 


PAINTINGS by Umberto Romano, now 
on view at the Associated American 
Artists Galleries, mark a wide diverg- 
ence from previous work. The rigidity 
of the figures and the stark assertive- 
ness of his former canvases have been 
replaced by a fluency of form, while 
the once-harsh palette has given place 
to a glowing brilliancy of color which 
seems to interpret the smouldering 
emotion that animates each subject. 
Romano’s sound draftsmanship, for- 
tunately, is still one of his assets, but 
its inflexible precision is here merged 
in the heavy brushfuls of luscious 
color that sweep across the canvas. 

This change in technique corresponds 


GATTORNO 


to a change in mood in the work, for 
in these recent paintings there is a 
new romantic note and much religious 
fervor. The contemporary world is re- 
flected in such a canvas as And Still 
They Were Driven Onward with the 
fleeing figures, each a different gesture 
of despair, woven into a rhythmic pat- 
tern. Another echo of war’s horrors 
makes itself felt in The Cock Still 
Crows, in which a woman’s figure is 
nailed to a cross with a burning town 
in the background. The gruesomeness 
of the subject is relieved by its imagi- 
native presentation—the head has fallen 
on the shoulder so that the sweeping 
hair hides the tortured face, while the 


PAINTINGS—OPENING OCTOBER 2nd 
PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


121 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN ART — 1944 


EXHIBITION OF 


IMPORTANT, NEW PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
BY 23 PROGRESSIVE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


AT 
THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY «© 43 E. 51 St. 


BRUMMER 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 


GALLERY 


NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN GALLERIES 


New Address: 32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
FINE PAINTINGS OF ALL SCHOOLS .. . Dealers Invited 


Paintinc Frames 


Tel.: PLaza %3-1414 


partly-clad figure is superbly modeled, 
It is symbolism and brutality poignantly 
mingled. é 

Two flower pieces, one of sunflowers, 
the other of gladiolas with loose sprays 
thrown in a diagonal across the can 


vas, are effective in design and color, 


While in most of the canvases line 
and color fuse into handsome designs, 
one or two such as Let No Man Put 
Asunder and Then Came the Night in 
their intricate play of light and dark 
planes and swirling lines produce a 
confusing effect, conveying a sense of 
turbulent emotion rather than a clari- 
fied esthetic idea. The exhibition is ar- 
resting, not only because the artist has 
discovered a new approach to his work, 
but because he has found the artistic 
language to express it with compelling 


vividness. —MArGARET BREUNING. 


Argent Trio 


AFTER PLAYING hostess to the Silver- 
mine Guild, the Argent Gallery starts 
its schedule of one-man shows with a 
full house. 

The large front gallery is devoted 
to the work of Pauline Law, who 
studied and sketched abroad, but has 
done all her painting here and in Ca- 
nada. Most of her canvases are gently 
conventional in flavor, picturing for 
the most part familiar New England 
subjects. 

B. Sturtevant Gardner, who teaches 

in Balboa, Canal Zone, shows a group 
of watercolors and oils of Panama, 
Ecuador and Peru. The quick impres- 
sions of native types and landscapes in 
watercolor are spirited, free, and some- 
times done with considerable verve. 
Miss Gardner had an exhibition this 
Summer at the University of Trujillo, 
Peru, and her mural for the Cathedral 
of Saint Luke in Ancon, C, Z., was 
recently unveiled. 
» The block prints and drawings of 
Zulema Barcon (Zula), a dashing blonde 
Argentinian, come to New York after 
a successful invited exhibition at the 
Smithsonian Institution. Miss Barcon 
sets herself a real problem: figures, ex- 
pressing sorrow, the dance, spring, etc., 
all contained within a small circle. 
Not only do her solutions come off 
neatly as to design, but she manages 
to get a roundness of form and beauti- 
fully subtle color unusual in the med- 
ium by a process she evolved for her- 
self—a combination of several mono- 
type and block printing methods. 

The three exhibitions will run con- 
currently through October 14.—J. G. 


Byron Thomas Was There 


Byron Thomas, for 11 years a member 
of the Cooper Union Art School staff, 
has resumed his teaching duties—with 
enough tales for his students to last all 
Winter. For Thomas went to England 
in July, 1943 as a war-art correspon- 
dent, was caught in the pre-invasion 
travel ban, and stayed for the invasion 
and robot bomb attack. Although not 
assigned to the job, he and Aaron Boh- 
rod talked their way onto a Liberty 
ship and were in Normandy six days 
after the initial Allied landings. 

“We learned about war—fast!” 
Thomas observed. 
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Bomber Crash: RALSTON CRAWFORD 


Some Carry on in Spite 


DOWNTOWN GALLERY’S Official season- 
opener is a show made up of new paint- 
ings by 22 artists, the 19th annual ex- 
hibition. Most of the paintings are 
Summertime work of such well-known 
top flight painting makers as Stuart 
Davis, Kuniyoshi, Louis Guglielmi, Ber- 
nard Karfiol, Niles Spencer and Julian 
Levi; sculptures by William Zorach and 
William Steig. Somehow, each succeed- 
ing Summer (now totalling 19) seems 
to pose to Edith Halpert the big ques- 
tion of whether her artists are going 
to gratify or disappoint her with the 
things they bring back. This year, she 
feels she has an extraordinarily good 
crop—particularly in view of the “pros- 
perity” so newly felt in art circles which 
makes it not impossible to sell a right 
reasonable number of paintings per art- 
ist per season. But she finds they are 
not spoiled. Each has addressed his 
painting as seriously as ever and none, 
she remarks, has succumbed to the 
temptation to repeat himself. 

We were able to see in advance a 
good proportion of the pictures to be 
shown Oct. 3 to 28. Most striking were 


PAINTINGS 


SAMUEL KOCH 


October 9th - 27th 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 East 57th Street 


DESMOND HARMSWORTH 


Paintings 
October 2nd—I4th 


BONESTELL GALLERY 
18 East 57th Street, New York 


October 1, 1944 


of Prosperity 


not in every case the most ambitious. 
There was the original sketch in pen 
and ink and washes of color by David 
Fredenthal of the torturous rescue of 
the half-drowned task force that at- 
tempted landing on New Britain Island 
under General MacArthur—one of the 
spread published in Life Magazine Au- 
gust 21. Like, in a way, is the Mitchell 
Siporin drawing made for the War De- 
partment. 

At the other end of the pole of pic- 
ture-making is Bernard Karfiol’s lus- 
cious landscape of a hilly field in Maine, 
painted lovingly. Guglielmi’s surreal- 
istic conception of Brooklyn Bridge is 
the exception to new works; but Julian 
Levi’s Beachcomber is still another ver- 
sion of Barnegat Bay arrangements un- 
der a cold and colorless sky. Kuniyoshi’s 
is a touching head of a woman sorrow- 
ing; Breinin’s, expectedly, is a romantic 
night in an Ancient City with the face 
of Mr. Breinin added. 

Horace Pippin is represented by a 
peaceable kingdom called The Holy 
Mountain, a classic bit of primitivism, 
bought by Encyclopedia Britannica and 


Paul Rosenberg & Co. 
16 East 57th Street 
New York 


Recent Paintings by 


ABRAHAM RATTNER 


Sept. 25—Oct. 14 





Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 





PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





dated June 6th, D-Day. Ben Shahn con- 
tributes another out of the ordinary 
conception with India, an arrangement 
of transparent and emaciated brown 
figures prone upon the white steps of a 


temple. Ralston Crawford shows, a 
Bomber Crash notable for the ragged 
shapes he has introduced where straight 
lines ruled before. Other individualists 
are: Davis, Morris, Sheeler.—M. R. 


Art in the Home 


BERTHA SCHAEFER is holding an exhi- 
bition, at her New York studios, of 
paintings by contemporary artists, 
which have been chosen to demonstrate 
how modern works can be used effec- 
tively in home settings. Paintings have 
been given such short shrift by most 
decorators that this is a novel and 
highly commendable departure. Miss 
Schaefer believes that not only the 
painting itself should have a place in 
the home, but, moreover, that from a 
single picture a whole scheme of har- 
monious decoration may be evolved. 
Her contention is well illustrated by 
the color scheme in her offices which 
nas been based on work by Milton 
Avery, his palette furnishing the in- 
spiration for a subtle decorative ar- 
rangement. 

Miss Schaefer has chosen varied 
types of work, each with a particular 
appeal as a work of art and as a source 
of inspiration for interior decoration. 
Milton Avery’s striking canvas, Celo 
Lesson; Wallace Putnam’s Still Life 
with Plate, its dull olive backgrouad 
struck out with black lines and the 
blue figures of the china; and Siv 
Holme’s Man in Green, flashing color 
and an enlivening linear pattern, are 
among the attractive canvases that 
“prove a moral and adorn a tale.” 

Edith Bry’s delicate color in April 
in New York and the small canvas, Red 
Flowers by Nicolas Takis, present 
quite different, yet equally valid, argu- 
ments for the theme of the exhibition. 
Other works are by George Constant, 
Will Barnet, Adolph Gottlieb, Robert 
Barrell, Irving Lehman, Ary Stillman 
and Paul Mommer. The exhibition will 
be held until October 28. 


—DMARGARET BREUNING. 
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OPENING GROUP SHOW 
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Binet, Blomshield, Halmi, Hubbard, 
Ladany, Ross, Schaefer, Tennhardt, 
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Rainy Day: Porty 


Collectors Issue New Brazilian Print 


ONE OF THE interesting developments 
in the Brazilian visit made by Miss 
Emily Francis, director of Contempo- 
rary Arts and president of Collectors 
of American Art (see Dicest for Sep- 
tember 1, page 11) was the selection of 
an etching by a 20-year-old Brazilian 
artist, Napoleao Potyguara Lazzarotto, 
called “Poty,” for distribution to mem- 
bers of “Collectors.” 

Acting for the organization, Miss 
Francis purchased the full edition of 
Rainy Day, reproduced above. “As a 


token of our good-will toward Brazilian 
artists, it was much appreciated,” said 
Miss Francis. On the other hand, the 
idea back of the Collectors of American 
Art was eagerly seized upon by Bra- 
zilians and a similar organization was 
initiated in San Paulo with the assist- 
ance of Miss Francis. It is felt that such 
an organization will aid immeasurably 
in overcoming the problems of distribu- 
tion of Brazilian art in Brazil—‘‘an even 
greater problem there than in our coun- 
try,” according to the alert president. 


Contemporary Arts Opens Pre-Season Annual 


ACCORDING TO CUSTOM, Contemporary 
Arts is holding a pre-season annual ex- 
hibition to which “artists who wish to 
try their fortunes with our jury” al- 
ways submit. All walls are involved 
in the hanging of more than 75 paint- 
ings and watercolors. Some are the 
sponsored group; the majority are 
names not yet familiar in the almost 
boundless arena of art affairs. 


For the most part, the exemplifica- 
tions here hung are modest. No painter 
has striven for undue notice by enter- 
ing large or sensational pieces. If any- 
thing, the best of them have sent the 
least obtrusive. It is a show in which 
anyone can be enjoyably occupied for a 
solid half hour. If he were buying, it 
might entail longer perusal because 
decision would not come easy. These 
are informal paintings, to be liked to 
the degree they fire personal responses. 
Small and excellent is a Louis Bosa 
skating sketch; bland and simple is 
Cécile Bellé’s Eve, sitting cross-legged 
beneath the apple tree; more atmos- 
pheric than quaint (now) is Harry Dix’s 
street scene; soft focus and colorful, 
Theodore Fried’s girl with plucked 
cock. 

In the line of still life, Frances Pratt’s 


Recent Paintings by 


LOREN Mac IVER 


Oct. 10 - Oct. 28 


Pierre Matisse Gallery 


41 E. 57 NEW YORK 


fruit vignette; Vance Kirkland’s rock 
plants and cactus; Autelio Cordaro’s as- 
semblage, are nice; and for landscape, 
great variety of lastingly pleasurable 
effects are offered by Sigmund Kozlov, 
Alex Redein, Jean Watson, Maria Del 
Prado, Lada Hlavka (an old world 
scene), Joseph Krause, Walter Kuhl- 
man, Guy Maccoy. A self portrait by 
Charles Thwaites, card players by John 
Shayn, a riding ring by Alida Taylor, 
clapboard houses by Edgar Corbridge 
and a gas station by Joseph Buzzelli, 
add further to the variety of art pro- 
ducts here.—M. R. 


Chicago Etchers Preparing 


This year the Chicago Society of 
Etchers will combine its two shows, 
holding the 34th Annual Exhibition, 
and the 8th Annual Exhibition of Min- 
iature Prints, simultaneously in the gal- 
leries of Mandel Brothers from Nov. 1 
to Dec. 2. 

All prints, signed, titled and priced, 
must be received by Oct. 15. Active 
members may submit three large prints, 
mats measuring 14”x19” or 18”x22”. 
Miniature prints of 3”x5” or smaller 
must have 914"x14” upright mats and 
be priced at $5 or less. 
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BERTHA SCHAEFER 


‘PAINTINGS IN HOME SETTING 
October 2nd - 28th 


Contemporary American Artists 


MILTON AVERY 
WILL BARNET 
ROBERT BARRELL 
EDITH BRY 

GEORGE CONSTANT 
































ADOLPH GOTTLIEB 
SIV HOLME 

IRVING LEHMAN 
PAUL MOMMER 
WALLACE PUTNAM 
ARY STILLMAN 
NICHOLAS TAKIS 








32 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


KELEKIAN 


AS THE ARTIST 
SEES HIM 
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37 Avenue de Friedland 
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EXHIBIT! ON 


ROSE KUPER 


OCTOBER 10 to 28 


THE P PINACOTHECA 


20 WEST 58th STREET 










FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 


PRE-SEASON GROUP SHOW 


THROUGH OCTOBER 14 


CONTEMPORARY 
AR T § 106 E. 57th St., N. Y. 


paintings by 
Samuel rothbort 
through october 7 


barzansky galleries 
664 madison avenue, bet. 60 & 61 sts. 




















PAINTINGS BY 


S. LEV-LANDAU 


THROUGH OCTOBER 7th 


A.C.A. GALLERY 


63 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


October 1, 1944 





Red Ear Muffs: JOHN HELIKER 


Walker Buys Eight 


FROM ITS EXHIBITION, “110 Americans” 
(see Dicest for September), the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis purchased, 
according to policy established last 
year, eight paintings for its permanent 
collection. These paintings, also accord- 
ing to policy, were by artists whose 
work the Center had not purchased in 
more than three years. Such regula- 
tion, however, is to be dropped when 
the American collection has grown a 
little larger. 

For 1944, then, the additions were 
Julio de Diego’s Activity Under the 
Bridge; Louis Guglielmi’s Recurrent 
Theme in Red; John Heliker’s Boy with 
Red Ear Muffs; Julian Levi’s Portrait 
of William Steig; Ben Shahn’s Italian 
Landscape tempera; Henry Varnum 
Poor’s Green Melon; Jean Liberte’s 
Moonlit Sea; Mac Le Sueur’s Dice Girl. 
The exhibition closed September 11 af- 
ter a run of three weeks. 


How Prints Are Made 


The Division of Graphic Arts main- 
tains seven free traveling exhibitions 
on “How Prints Are Made,” illustrat- 
ing and describing briefly 17 different 
printing processes that range from 
aquatone to water color printing. There 
are still some open dates for the com- 
ing year, and anyone wishing to sched- 
ule such a show should communicate 
with the U. S, National Museum, Di- 
vision of Graphic Arts, Washington, 
D. C. The only requirement is that the 
exhibitions be displayed non-profitably. 


VICTOR HAMMER 
PORTRAITS 


October 11th Through November Ist 


FEIGL GALLERY 


601 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
(At 57th Street) 
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also 


MILLARD SHEETS 
RUSSELL COWLES 
LOREN BARTON 
GRIGORY GLUCKMANN 
BERNARD LAMOTTE 
JEAN DE BOTTON 
CLARENCE HINKLE 
ET LENNE RB-E:T 
DAN LUTZ 
RUBIN 


DALZELL HATFIELD 
GALLERIES 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL 
LOS ANGELES 








JEROME MYERS 


(1867-1940) 


OIL PAINTINGS 
JEROME MYERS GALLERY 


REOPENING OCTOBER 17TH 


| Open daily & Sundays, 2-6 P. M. Closed Mondays 


| 1007, CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 


COLOR COMPOSITIONS BY 


BERTHA REMICK 


October 2nd - 14th 


MORTON GALLERIES 


222 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 





Paintings by 








ROSE BLATTNER 


Oct. 9 through Oct. 21 
LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 EAST 57TH STREET oem 













Paintings by 


KAY SAGE 


Exhibition Through October 


JULIEN LEVY GALLERY 
42 East 57th Street____! 










EARLY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


During October 
FERARGIL GALLERIES 


63 East 57TH STREET, New York 22, N. Y. 
FREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE 
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GALLERIES 
of 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


33rd Street & Broadway 
11th Floor 


EXHIBITION 
From October 9th 


XVIII CENTURY 
ENGLISH and 
FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


Porcelain . . . Glass 


Silver . . . Decorations 


FINE OIL 
PAINTINGS 
Sully ... West . .. Murphy 


The Collection 
of the Late 


ELSA WOOLWORTH 
MILLER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


sold by order of her daughter 
Mrs. Barbara Robbins 
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PUBLIC 
AUCTION SALE 


October 13th and |4th, 
at 2 P.M. 


Illustrated Catalogue 25c 


Sales Conducted by 
A. N. Bade & L. A. Craco 
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L’Amour: Diaz DE LA PENA. In Drexel Sz 


Variety Keynote of Parke-Bernet Auctions 


THE PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES will 
come close to running the gamut of 
their categories of auctionable goods 
during the first part of October. Fine 
French and English furniture and dec- 
orations, a famed Americana collection, 
a group of autograph manuscripts and 
letters, and a collection of 19th century 
paintings and bibelots are all sched- 
uled for two to four-session sales up 
through the middle of the month. 


The painting, bibelot and decora- 
tion section of the Drexel Institute of 
Technology liquidation will be sold on 
the morning and afternoon of October 
18—in between two evening sales of 
important original manuscripts such 
as Poe’s Murders of Rue Morgue and 
Dickens’ Our Mutual Friend, which are 
being disposed of from the same source. 


European and American 19th century 
paintings, many of which ‘were for- 
merly in the collections of Anthony J. 
Drexel and John D. Lankenau, include 
The End of a Masked Ball by Raimundo 
de Madrazo, Villa Torlonia, Frascati 
and Villa dEste, Tivoli by Oswald 
Achenback; L’Amour by Diaz de la 
Pena; Wallachians Fording a Stream 
by Josef von Brandt; works by Delort, 
Boldini, Heilbuth, Serrure and others. 

A group of Vienna, Dresden, Sévres 
and other porcelains and faience con- 
tains pairs of urns, figures, groups, and 
a pair of grand Dresden decorated 
porcelain standing candelabra. There 
are also Chinese, Japanese, European 
flasks, vases and tankards. 

Among the bibelots are watches, 
snuff boxes and miniatures. Also in- 
cluded are table and decorative silver; 
sculptures and decorations; embroider- 
ies; Etruscan bronzes of the 7th-4th 
century B. C.; Syrian and Roman iri- 


descent glass of the 2nd century B. C 
The exhibition begins Oct. 14. 

Readers are hereby reminded that 
these Galleries make a feature of ex- 
ecuting out-of-town bids sent by tele. 
phone, telegraph or mail—free of 
charge. 


Auction Calendar 


October 5, 6, and 7. Thursday through Saturday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Ga'leries; estate of 
Mary G. Carrol!, others: French and English 
furniture and decorations. Early American si 
ver flatware and other silver and silver-plated 
ware. Watches, snuff-boxes, miniatures and other 
bibelots. Primitive and other paintings and 
drawings. Egyptian and other antiquities. Brus 
sels tapestries, Oriental and Aubusson rugs. Now 
on exhibition. 

‘tober 7, Saturday afternoon. Kende Gallerie 
at Gimbel Brothers; Estate of Mrs. Ellis A 
Gimbel, Jr.. others: Sterling silver and preciow 
stone jewelry. Exhibition from October 4. 
‘tober 9 and 10. Monday and Tuesday afte 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: property of the 
late George H. McCall, J. Woodward Haven 
others: Books. Art and Illustrated books: 
French, Italian, German, American and English. 
Exhibition from October 5. 

‘tober 11. 12, 13, 14, Wednesday through Sat 
urday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Part 
III of the property of the late Mrs. J. Amor 
Haskell: Americana. Early American furnitur, 
glass, silver: Oriental Lowestoft porcelain, Staf 
fordshire and Liverpool ware; paintings ané 
prints, mainly from the 18th century. Re 
moved from the late Mrs. Haskell's residence 
at Oak Hill Farms, Red Bank, N. J., and 190 
East 61st Street, N. Y., and from a loan & 
hibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Af 
and Monmouth County Historical Association, 
N. J.; Dey Mansion, Preakness Valley Park 
N. J. Exhibition from October 7. 

October 13 and 14, Friday and Saturday after 
noons. Kende Galleries at Gimbel Brothers; Col 
lection of the late Elsa Woolworth Miller, Cleve 
land, Ohio, and the late E. L. Durkin, Roslya 
L. I.; English and French furniture. Oil Paint 
ings. Silver, porcelain, Chinese hangings, Kake 
monos, tapestries, antique mirrors, decorations. 
Exhibition from October 9. 

October 17 and 18, Tuesday and Wednesday eve 
nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of the 
Drexel Institute of Technology: Autograph let 
ters and manuscripts. Literary and historical 
autograph letters and manuscripts. Exhibitio® 
from October 12. 
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PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Public Auction Sale 
October 18 at 10:30 
and 2:15 


GENRE 
PAINTINGS 


OF THE XIX CENTURY 


VIENNA PORCELAINS 
CARVED IVORIES 
BIBELOTS « SILVER 


‘Property of the 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Philadelphia 


SOLD BY ORDER OF 
THE TRUSTEES 


The majority of the paintings 
in the sale were formerly in 
the Collections of ANTHONY 
J. DREXEL and JOHN D. 
LANKENAU, Philadelphia. A 
few examples are 


BOLDINI 


L’Amour DIAZ 


Harvest Field: Normandy 
DANIEL RIDGWAY KNIGHT 
Villa Torlonia, Frascati and 
Villa d’Este, Tivoli 
ACHENBACH 
The End of a Masked Ball 
MADRAZO 


Day Dreams 


And other examples includ- 
ing works by Delort, Serrure, 
Heilbuth, and other artists. 
Also examples by Brandt, 
Wierusz-Kowalski, Gierymski 
and other artists of the 1880 
period. 


Illustrated Catalogue 50c 


On Exhibition from October 14 
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Duke of York: BENJAMIN WEST 


Kende Sales 


ON THE AFTERNOONS of October 13 
and 14, the collections of the late Elsa 
Woolworth Miller of Cleveland and 
the late E. L. Durkin of Roslyn, Long 
Island, will be auctioned at the Kende 
Galleries at Gimbel Brothers. 

The highlight of the Miller collection 
is a group of fine 18th century French 
furniture: commodes, including one 
signed by Hedoun; three settees, one 
with the original tapestry; and two 
bergeres. Another unsual piece is an 
Italian 18th century carved walnut set- 
tee upholstered in tapestry. 

A small group of paintings, in the 
Miller collection for over 25 years, in- 
cludes The Duke Of York by Benjamin 
West, Miss Inman by Daniel Hunting- 
ton( Babyhood by Thomas Sully (all 
originally purchased from the Vose 
Galleries in Boston), and Morning on 
the Marsh by Francis Murphy. 

In a group of English silver is a 
bowl made by R. Eames and Ed Bar- 
nard (1825) formerly in the collection 
of the Baroness Burdett Coutts; a 
silver tray by William Burwasch (1825) 
which once belonged to the Earl of Dud- 
ley; a pair of French pierced silver 
dishes dated 1790; and 12 silver ser- 
vice plates by William Fontaine (1812). 

Also included in the sale are some 
antique Chinese embroidered palace 
hangings, and four antique Chinese 
Kakemonos; an 17th century Brussels 
tapestry; some antique English wall 
mirrors, and a grandfather clock. 

The collections will be on exhibition 
from October 9. 


North Shore Arts Sell Well 


John E. Holmes, longtime chief sales- 
man for the Grand Central Galleries in 
New York, now Curator and Sales Man- 
ager of the North Shore Arts Associa- 
tion of East Gloucester, reports the most 
successful, season to date. During two 
months, attendance reached 7,000 and 
a, lively sale of small paintings brought 
in more than $4,000 of sales. 

“The galleries have been redecorated 
and ambitious plans have been made to 
further make this the outstanding Sum- 
mer Show — anywhere,” Mr. Holmes 
writes. 


GEORGE 
CHAPELLIER 
GALLERY 


CHAPELLIER BUILDING 


48 East 57th Street, N. Y. 


AMERICAN & EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 
BY MODERN & OLD MASTERS 


LANDSCAPES 
FLOWER PIECES 
FIGURE & DECORATIVE SUBJECTS 


Portraits Painted on Commission 
Colored Prints of Quality 


Cleaning, Relining and Restoring 
Paintings. 


Special Terms to the Trade 


CHAPELLIER 


PLaza 3-1538-9 
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15 EAST 57 STREET - NEW YORK 


HOWARD YOUNG | 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 
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| 
Paintings : 


1 EAST 57th ST. * NEW YORK | 


PAINTINGS 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YO?! 


OFFICE FOR RENT 


Suitable for art dealer, entrance 
lobby, excellent showroom with 
good daylight, stockroom. $150.00 
monthly. Apply between 5-6. 


32 EAST 57th STREET, N. Y. 
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“HELPING GRANDMA” 
by F. Schlesinger (signed) 
German, 19th Century. 
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eens 33rd Street and Broadway 
New York 1, N. Y. “HELPING GRANDMA” by F. Schlesinger 
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The Measure of Mount 


AESTHETICALLY, the Era of the Com- 
mon Man pre-dated Mr. Henry Wallace 
and his political ideaologies by a little 
more than a hundred years. For it was 
in the 4th Annual Exhibition of the 
National Academy (1830) that William 
Sidney Mount’s Rustic Dance captured 
the public imagination. This first pop- 
ular work of America’s first true genre 
painter was the beginning of an ever- 
broadening stream that led through 
Bingham, Eastman Johnson and Homer 
to The Eight (of the “Ashcan School’), 
and thence to our present regional 
school of painting. With him, American 
art uncrooked her little finger, put 
down the teacup, unlocked the drawing 
room door, and thereafter was free to 
wander the highways and byways. 

Last month a typographically hand- 
some quarto volume, the first on Wil- 
liam Sidney Mount, An American 
Painter, was published by the Columbia 
University Press ($5.00). It is a near 
monumental job of painstaking re- 
search, scholarly presentation and good 
reading by co-authors Bartlett Cow- 
drey, curator of paintings at the Old 
Print Shop, and Hermann Warner Wil- 
liams, Jr., assistant curator of paint- 
ings at the Metropolitan Museum, now 
on leave. For this gentle artist was 
extraordinarily uncommunicative (he 
politely refused personal data even to 
Tuckerman), and the many sources 
used by the authors in establishing 
facts and verifying his authentic work 
were obscure and difficult to trace. 

Mount was born in Setauket, Long 
Island, in 1807, the youngest son of a 
prosperous farmer and innkeeper. Ac- 
cording to a contemporary he was 
“beautiful from babyhood and as ten- 
derly nurtured as one of Queen Vic- 
toria’s children.” At 17 he was briefly 
apprenticed to a New York sign and 
ornament painter, but inspired to higher 
things by exhibitions at the American 
Academy, he entered the new National 
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The Rustic Dance: WILLIAM S. Mount (1830). Private Collection 


Academy of Design in 1826. The city 
held few charms for him, and the fol- 
lowing year he returned to his beloved 
Long Island where, except for oc- 
casional trips to New York and nearby 
places, he spent the rest of his life. 
Like almost all the artists of his 
day, Mount lived by his relatively un- 
distinguished portraits, but from the 
beginning his reputation rested on his 
“comic pictures,” recordings of the 
homely events of everyday life. Their 
humor and good-natured satire was 
widely appreciated through reproduc- 
tions by contemporary engravers. 
Mount was not prolific. Delicate 
health, painstaking workmanship and 
high professional standards of inde- 
pendence limited his output to about 
five paintings a year. He refused numer- 
ous offers of trips abroad, including 


350 reproductions of 
work by Men, and 
Women, in Action— 
including 16 full pages 
in color. A book that 
will never grow old. 


Artin the Armed Forces 


EDITED BY 
AIMEE CRANE 


From every theatre of War and from the camps at home come these pic- 
tures, in every medium, by professionals and amateurs in the Army, Coast 
Guard, Navy, Marines, Merchant Marine and W.A.C. Here is a thrilling, 


dramatic, permanent record —a book that you can never forget. 


$5.00 


at all bookstores 
PUBLISHED BY THE HYPERION PRESS 
DISTRIBUTED BY CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


one from his print dealer, Goupil Vibert 
& Co. (now Knoedler & Co.), and an 
other offer from Thomas S. Seabury of 
$3,500 per year in return for four 
paintings. He died of pneumonia, in- 
testate and still a bachelor, in 1867. 

Aside from a biographical and crit- 
ical essay, the Cowdrey-Williams book 
contains a detailed catalogue of 167 of 
the artist’s landscape and genre paint- 
ings, often with contemporary com- 
ment; appendices on imitations, tenta- 
tive and incorrect attributions and 
copies; a check list of prints after 
Mount; an annotated bibliography, and 
76 plates.—Jo GIBBs. 


French Impressionists 


IN AN ESSAY on the School of French 
Impressionism which forms the preface 
to the volume of reproductions pub 
lished by Hyperion, Edward Alden 
Jewell, critic of the New York Timés, 
has presented and summarized, for the 
first time, the true relation of the Im 
pressionist to the universal aspects of 
art in history. Voluble and sometimes 
tedious books have treated the subject 
for years past. 

Mr. Jewell’s study brings lucid de 
lineation upon that vast difference which 
exists between Impressionism per se and 
its relations to truly great art and art 
ists. In characteristically fluent, pol 
ished and forcible style, his perspectives 
place the school in excellent focus. 

With clarity and decision, he com 
structs a well-defined line which sepa- 
rates names connected with a great 
amount of experimentation, from those 
veritable creators (Cézanne, for it- 
stance) who have wrongly been classi 
fied, or “tagged’’ Impressionists. 

The biographies by Aimée Crane, suc 
cinct and condensed, are charming} 
human and alive. Miss Crane has als0 
done the photo research and the volum 
includes fifty-two color plates and on 
hundred illustrations in black and whit® 
—all chosen from the walls of famous 
institutions and private galleries @ 
America.—Rocers BORDLEY. 
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Customers Write 
Our Advertising 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company writes us: 

“I have found ‘The Color Helm’ very useful. So much so, that 
we could use two more in our Art Department.’’ (signed) 
B. Z. Reiter, Manager, Illustration Department. 


Arizona State Teachers College writes: 


“‘Recently I had the pleasure of seeing one of your Color Helms. 
It is one of the most practical aids to colors and matching that 
I have seen. Certainly it would be a great teaching aid for me in 
my Department.’’ (signed) Hartwig O. Bjerg, Industrial Arts 
Instructor. 
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FIATELLE, INC—Color Research Bureau, Ridgewood, N. J. 
(New York Office: Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y.) 
Gentlemen: Please send: 


Students Color Helm (36 colors) Industrial Color Helm (13,824 
$10.00 dozen, [) $1.00 each. + combinations) $15.00 each. 


7 Spectrum Color Helm (72 colors) C] Color Harmony Manual (12 vol- 
$25.00 dozen, [) $2.50. each. umes, 680 color chips) $50.00 set. 


Name ‘ lee scien ianabe . Title or Profession 


Street a 
0 C.0.D. (charges collect) 


@For over a century WINSOR & NEWTON 
has made available to the world the finest 
oil colours that money can buy. Today these 
beautiful colours, unequalled in brilliance, 


ae 
- 4 transparency and durability, are still priced 
; most reasonably at 45¢ for series 1 colours 
Ci/ Ge 1/7, As 90¢ for series 2 


$1.50 for series 3 
In Studio Size Tubes 


Folder showing complete range of 
colours sent FREE on request! 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK CITY 


Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Lid. at WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 
The HUGHES OWENS Co., Ltd. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronte and Winnipeg 


October 1, 1944 





Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, New York 

AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL. Feb. 
14-March 11, 1945. Albany Institute of 
History and Art. Open to all artists. Draw- 
ings in any medium, no frames. Jury. No 
entry fee. No more than five drawings may 
be submitted. Entries due Feb. 3. For fur- 
ther information write Mr. John Davis 
Hatch, Jr., Director, The Albany Institute 
of History and Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany, New York. 


Chicago, Ill. 


34TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AND 8TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MINIATURE 
PRINTS. Exhibition Galleries, Mandel 
Brothers. Nov. 1-Dec. 2. Open to all art- 
ists. All prints must be priced less than 
$5.00. Not more than four prints may be 
submitted. Entries due Oct. 15. For fur- 
ther information write James Swann, Sec- 
retary, 500 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 
Til. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM 18ST 
BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS. Los Angeles 
County Museum. Feb. 11-April 15, 1945. 
Then on tour. Open to all artists. Original 
drawings in any media. Not more than 
five drawings may be submitted. Drawings 
must be matted in one of the following 
three sizes: 30” x 36”, 24” x 30”, 20” x 26”. 
No titles or identifying marks of any kind 
except the signature of the artist. Entry 
blanks due by Dec. 1 to James Normile, 
Associate Curator, Los Angeles County 
Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7. 
Calif. Jury. Prizes. Work due Dec. 1 at 
First Biennial Exhibition of American 
Drawings, Los Angeles County Museum, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Residents of New York City should de- 
liver drawings to W. S. Budworth and 
Son, 424 West 52nd Street, New York, 
N. Y., by Nov. 15. For further informa- 
tion write James Normile, Associate Cura- 
tor, Los Angeles County Museum, Exposi- 
tion Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

New York, N. Y. 

31ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ALLIED 
ARTISTS OF AMERICA, INC. New York 
Historical Society. Oct. 29-Nov. 26. Open 
to all artists. Media: oils, sculpture, water- 
colors and designs for murals. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry fee $6.00 to non-members. Entry 
blank due Oct. 18. Only one work may 
be submitted by non-members. Work due 
Oct. 20 at 170 Central Park West. Fo 
further information write Frank Gervasi, 

East 41st Street, New York City. 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 

AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 

DESIRE VALUATION 
write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N.Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 


29TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS. Na- 
tional Academy of Design. Nov. 10-Dec. 5. 
Open to all artists. Media: original work 
in metal plate. Miniature prints must not 
be more than three inches in either dimen- 
sion, Mats: for main exhibition, 14” x 19”, 
18” x 22”, for miniature exhibition, 14” 
high by 94%” wide. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards due Oct. 11. Entry fee $2.00 for non- 
members. Work due Oct. 18 to John Taylor 
Arms, The Society of American Etchers, 
Inc., c/o The National Academy of De- 
sign, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 

1ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF DRAW- 
INGS. National Academy of Design. Dec. 
13-Jan. 10. Jury. Entry cards due Nov. 11. 
Work due Nov. 18. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Boston, Mass. 


ANNUAL MEMBER’S SHOW OF THE IN- 


STITUTE OF MODERN ART. Nov. 15- 
Dec. 10. Institute of Modern Art. Open to 
members only. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, black and white. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due Nov. 7. For further informa- 
tion write Secretary, Institute of Modern 
Art, 138 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 


8TH ANNUAL EXHIBIT OF MINIATURE 
PRINTS OF CHICAGO SOCIETY OF 
ETCHERS. Nov. 1-30. The Chicago So- 
ciety of Etchers. Open to active members. 
Media: large or miniature prints. Work 
due Oct. 15. For further information write 
James Swann, Secretary, 500 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, IIL. 


Dallas, Texas 


4TH ANNUAL TEXAS PRINT EXHIBI- 
TION. Nov. 26-Jan. 2. Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to all Texas artists. Jury. 
$250 in prizes. Entry cards due Nov. 11. 
Entries due Nov. 11. For further infor- 
mation write Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Fair Park, Dallas 10, Texas. 

Madison, Wisc. 

11TH ANNUAL WISCONSIN SALON OF 
ART. Nov. 1-27. Memorial Union Bldg., 
University of Wisconsin. Media: oil, tem- 
pera, watercolor, pastel, graphics, sculp- 
ture. All work must have been executed 
within the last two years. Open to art- 
ists now residing in Wisconsin, or who 
have resided for ten years in Wisconsin, 
or who have had their art training in 
Wisconsin. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards avail- 
able up to Oct. 21 by writing The Gallery 
Committee, The Wisconsin Union, 770 
Langdon Street, Madison 6, Wisc. Work 
due Oct. 24. For further information write 
The Gallery Committee, The Wisconsin 
Union, 770 Langdon St., Madison 6, Wis. 

Youngstown, Ohio 

10TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. 
-31. Butler Art Institute. Open to 
dents and former residents of Ohio, 
sylvania, Virginia, West Va., and Indi- 
ana. Media: oils and watercolors. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and work due Dec. 3. 
For further information write Secretary, 
The 3utler Art Institute, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
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WEBER 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


OIL - WATER - TEMPERA 
PASTEL - AQUA PASTEL 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INK 
MATERIALS 


F. WEBER CO. 


* Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


ARTISTS’ 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Personal Column 

Amonc the changes that have taken 
place over the Summer, certain al. 
liances other than business ones af. 
fected the art’ world. The marriage of 
Miss Marion Willard of the Willard 
Galleries to Mr. D. Rhodes Johnson of 
Art Headquarters took place in Locust 
Valley early in September. Miss Gina 
Knee, New Mexico artist, married Mr, 
Alexander Brook of even greater fame 
as artist. 

Miss Peggy Guggenheim of Art of 
This Century spent several weeks on 
Fire Island away from the demands 
of art and made headway with writing 
her memoirs. 

Mr. Howard Putzel, until recently as- 
sociated with Art of This Century will 
open his own gallery, The 67 Gallery, 
at 67 E. 57th Street. 

Miss Doris Lee has illustrated the 
latest James Thurber book, “The Great 
Quillow” soon to be released by Har- 
court Brace. 


The Invited Will Invite Guests 


The secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Mr. Joseph 
T. Fraser, Jr., has announced a plan 
to extend the scope of the annual water- 
color and print exhibition, which is to 
be held for the 42nd time (Oct. 29 to 
Dec. 4), in an effort to find new talent. 

Wartime transportation difficulties 
imposed the necessity of doing away 
with the jury system which the Acad- 
emy has every intention of restoring to 
practice at war’s end. 

Meanwhile, the plan is to improve on 
the invited show methods, which “make 
for selected lists which are bound to be 
repetitious.” Each member of the regu- 
lar list was asked, on receiving invita- 
tion to submit watercolors, prints, or 
drawings, to suggest two names of art- 
ists in their particular vicinities who 
they feel deserve national recognition. 
These new names will be listed in the 
catalogue as guest exhibitors by invita- 
tion of those suggesting their names. 
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Kleinert Memorial 


A MODEST ARTIST and a quiet but con- 
stant patroness of the arts, the late 
Herminie E. Kleinert (see Sept. 1943 
DicesT) was accorded a memorial ex- 
hibition at the Woodstock Art Gallery 
during the latter part of September. 

A good part of the 40 canvases ex- 
hibited (plus a group of lithographs, 
drawings and small paintings) depict 
the hills, fields, farms and people of 
Woodstock, where Miss Kleinert lived 
for many years. It was fitting that in 
the catalogue to the exhibition some 
of her many friends paid homage to 
her both as a person and as a painter: 

“No painter was ever more inter- 
ested in the work of her fellow artists 
.,.She made their work her concern; 
she delighted in their achievements. 
She was also well known as a collector 
of contemporary art, especially she 
recognized and encouraged the early 
work of artists who later became prom- 
jnent,” says Leonore Marshall. Julius 
Block speaks of “the fullness of forms 
in all her painting, the movement of 
the composition”; and Dorothy Varian, 
of the beauty of her color in canvases 
“inspired by hardly more than a fresh 
breeze through a few bare trees.” 
Georgina Klitgaard refers to her “spir- 
ited brushwork, emotion kept suffi- 
ciently earthbound by a sturdy under- 
standing and humor,” and her indi- 
viduality and “soaring lyricism.” “Time 
may well prove that [her painting] 
may possess the same happy faculty 
for winning and holding friends.” 


Ralph Mayer to Teach 

Ralph Mayer, artist and chemist, will 
give instruction in painting techniques 
and materials at Columbia University 
during the coming year. Mr. Mayer, 
now with the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice, has taught at the Dayton Art In- 
stitute and Wheaton College, and has 
acted as consultant to Fogg Museum. 


The Art of Packing... 


If your works of art are not 
properly packed there is always the 
chance of damage. You need not 
have this worry if you let experi- 
enced men, such as we employ, pack 


and ship your works of art. Our 77 
years’ experience speaks for relia- 
bility. 
For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 
W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 
(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


The House of 
H. Hevdenryk, Jr. 
Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City 
COlumbus 5-5094 


Modern Frames of Distinction 
Fine Antique Reproductions 























The Field of American Art Education 





Students More Serious 


“In previous sessions of the war 
years,” states L. Moholy-Nagy, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Design, Chi- 
cago, “we have had a preponderance 
of students in both day and evening 
classes whose main interest was in 
courses having direct war application. 

. In the Summer term just closed 
we have had a different type of stu- 
dent—a type more searching in the job 
of thinking through to a new, more 
sound and happier solution of the mul- 
titude of design problems that affect 
our entire existence.” 

To meet the new demand that looks 
forward to a post-war world, Moholy 
has announced an increased program 
of guest lecturers in creative fields. 
Jean Carlu, poster designer; Siegfried 
Giedion, author of Space, Time and Ar- 
chitecture; Frederick Kiesler, architect 
and industrial designer; Fernand Leger, 
painter; Eric Nietsche, art director of 
Air News and Air Tech, have been 
added to the lists, with dates for their 
appearance to be announced shortly. 


Latin American Fellows 


Annual Guggenheim Latin American 
Fellowships, established in 1929 by the 
late Senator Simon Guggenheim and 
Mrs. Guggenheim, have been awarded 
to 14 applicants in the fields of art 
and scholarship. 

The award, usually $2,000 for a 
year’s Fellowship plus traveling ex- 


penses to and from the United States, 
has been given for the second time to 
Mauricio Lasansky of Cordoba, Argen- 
tina. Lasansky held a one-man show 
of his graphic work at the Whyte Gal- 
leries in July (see Dicest July 1), and 
has three prints currently on exhibition 






NOW REGISTERING 



























Arnold Bank 
William Barnet 
Lucian Bernhard 
Cameron Booth 
Louis Bouche 

Rene Robert Bouche 
Robert Brackman 
Walter Buehr 
John Carroll 
Jon Corbino 
Jose De Creeft 
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Frank Vincent Dumond 
Ruth Grafstrom 
Robert Beverly Hale 
Robert Ward Johnson 
Morris Kantor 

Ethel Katz 

Bernard Klonis 

John Koch 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
Sidney Laufman 
Martin Lewis 


Individual instruction. Elementary and advanced courses. Classes may be entered at any time. 
Morning and afternoon classes: 9-12:30 A. M. 1-4:30 P. M. Six days a week—$20.00 a month. 
Evening 7-10 P.M., 5 days a week. $15.00 a month. Send for catalogue G. 


215 W. S7th ST., N. Y. 


WORCESTER ART 


at the Museum of Modern Art. Miss 
Lily Garafulic Yancovic, assistant pro- 
fessor of sculpture at the University of 
Chili in Santiago, received a Fellow- 
ship for creative work in sculpture. 


Teaching in Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Museum announces 
two appointments to its Art School 
staff for the autumn term. George 
Picken will assume charge of the most 
intensive painting course offered by the 
School, meeting daily Mondays through 
Fridays for three hour sessions, with 
two criticisms weekly. John I. Bindrum 
returns after several months with the 
armed forces to resume his courses in 
watercolor and oil sketching. 

Minna Citron has been re-appointed 
instructor in life drawing, and Chaim 
Gross will continue his afternoon classes 
in sculpture. 


Zadkine Resumes Classes 

Ossip Zadkine, who has applied him- 
self indefatigably to a versatile number 
of projects during a summer spent in 
his Connecticut studio, has recommenced 
his classes with the Art Student’s 
League and in his private studios at 
22 Charles Street, New York. 

It is to be hoped that an exhibition 
will be shortly forthcoming, for besides 
having achieved a number of masterly 
sculptured works in a familiar man- 
ner, he has made some statements in 
gouache which should prove a revela- 
tion to his admirers. 


National War Posters 


The Riverside Museum has reopened 
with an exhibition of 500 recent war 
posters from the United Nations, which 
will be on view until October 28. 


69th REGULAR SESSION 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 


Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Graphic Arts, Illustration 
Layout, Lettering and Design 


e@ Classes conducted by America’s Foremost Artists ¢ 


Reginald Marsh 
William C. McNulty 
Kenneth Hayes Miller 
George L. K orris 
Ivan Olinsky 

Frank J. Reilly 

Harry Sternberg 
Howard Trafton 
Dilys Wall 
Ossip Zadkine 
William Zorach 


VON TD, 





MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


Confers 
B.F.A. and 
B.S. 


One of the country’s outstanding 
SCHOOL terior, industrial, advertising de- 
sign, fine and applied arts; tex- 
cluding theatre, textile plant, stu- 
dios, dormitories, laboratories, etc. 
Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
Catalog. 18 College Street, Prov- 


art education centers. Fashiou, in- 
\GN tile engineering, mfrg. design. 
OF Oc Superbly equipped—12 bldgs., in- 
Cultural and social activities. 
idence 3, R IL 


Fall term 1944 


now in session 


Schools of Fine Arts, Applied 
Arts, and Art Education. Degrees granted. 
Write for regular catalog. Spencer Macky, President 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College @ Oakland 11 © Calif. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1944 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 
Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 11, 1944 to May 25, 1945 


Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F. A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 
AMUEL 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 
BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 1ith 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE OR CALL 


124 W. 23rd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WAtkins 9-5168 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 


BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
SCULPTURE 

Annual Summer Classes, June through Sertember 

Elizabethtown, New York In the Adirondacks 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


of ART ae 


BARBIZON ART CLASS 


H. E. Ogden Campbell, Instructor 
Drawing and Painting from Model and 
Still Life on Fridays from 7 to 9. Price $1 
per lesson, $5 for 6 consecutive lessons. 

CLASS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


BARBIZON HOTEL 
63rd St. & Lexington Ave. @ 20th floor 


26 


School of Design for Women 


100th Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 
oration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in ali 
courses. Photography, puppet- 
ph jewelry, pottery, industrial 
esigning. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to in- 
dustry. Catalog. 
1326 W. Broad St.. 


Modern Art Studios 


New YorK’s newest gallery grew out 
of an artist’s hobby of framemaking 
and a tight housing situation. When 
George Binet’s interest in making frames 
outgrew the space available for such a 
pursuit at home, it was easier to find 
business locations to house the enlarged 
shop than larger living quarters. The 
result is the Modern Art Studio at 637 
Madison Avenue, a bright and pleasant 
gallery where every fixture does double 
duty. The curtained cabinet along one 
wall serves as a carpenter’s bench and 
conceals frame making equipment be- 
neath, and there are also facilities for 
photographing art work and for studio 
painting. 

The opening group show, comprising 
the work of ten artists, is unpretentious, 
agreeable, and contains no _ shockers. 
There are respectful bows in the direc- 
tion of so many better-known painters 
that a curious sense of familiarity per- 
vades the place. Frank Ross takes the 
deepest bow—to Cezanne, and employs 
some nice color. Marjorie Schaefer’s 
Watchung Valley is somewhat reminis- 
cent of Adolf Dehn, and her First Snow 
in the sand dunes carries a whisper of 
George Grosz, but both come off well. 

John Blomshield, an excellent crafts- 
man in the traditional manner, con- 
tributes a still life in which he uses 
yellow on yellow, and an interior study 
featuring an empty armchair that is 
one of the outstanding canvases in the 
show. We give our first vote to Emory 
Ladany’s From My Window, an impres- 
sionistic view of a city bathed in sun- 
light that is delectable in color. Paint- 
ings by founder George Binet, Arthur 
Halmi, Whitney Hubbard, Elsa Tenn- 
hardt, Sandra Thornhill and Ann Wol- 
verton complete the show which will 
be on view until October 15. 


Artist Associates 


Artist Associates, an affiliate of the 
Artists League of America, opens its 
third consecutive season of exhibitions 
with a group showing of new work by 
members and invited artists now in ser- 
vice (until October 21). 

Work in several media (oil, water- 
color, gouache and graphic) is exe- 
cuted in such divergent manners as to 
proclaim these associates rugged indi- 
vidualists. The ties that bind them, 
whatever they be, do not include sim- 
ilarity in artistic point of view, nor 


hans hofmann 


does there seem to be any prosel 
going on. 

Harold Geyer’s etchings and Charle 
Keller’s gouache are competently cop 
ventional in subject and treatmen 
Maxwell Gordon’s View, which migh 
be an abstracted one of the Gran 
Canyon, and Seymour Frank’s Lan 
scape lean to the experimental. Gwath 
mey exhibits a serigraph, The Rurg 
Home Front, a complex double-interig 
arrangement with figures that carrie 
a potent message. Newcomer Seong 
Moy’s imaginative lithograph, Childs 
World; Joseph Wollin’s sprightly water. 
color landscape; Nova Hecht’s fresh 
watercolor sketches, stand out.—J. G, 


s ¢ 


Audubon Group Grows 


The Audubon Artists met recently for 
the purpose of electing officers and fur-§ 
thering plans:‘for a big 1945 Exhibition 
with prizes. A dual jury system is to be 
adopted. Artists will designate which 
jury, the modern or conservative one, 
they wish their painting judged by. 

New officers are: Frederic Whitaker, 
president; Linton F. Schrick, secretary; 
Anna E. Meltzer, treasurer; Carlton 
Penny, John F. Carlson, John Taylor 
Arms, Joseph Cummings Chase, vice 
presidents. 

The 24 artists who are now acting on 
the Board of Directors are the follow. 
ing: Paul Cadmus, Jon Corbino, Mar 
garet French Cresson, Jo Davidson, 
Atuart Davis, Frederick Detwiller, Guy 
Péne DuBois, Ulric H. Ellerhusen, Wal- 
ter Farndon, William Gropper, Howard 
L. Hildebrandt, Peter Hurd, C. Paul 
Jennewein, Georgina Klitgaard, Leon 
Kroll, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Luigi Lucioni, 
Hobart Nichols, Violet Oakley, Henry 
Varnum Poor, Doris Rosenthal, Paul 
Sample, Everett Shinn, Stow Wengen- 
roth, J. Scott Williams, Andrew Wyeth. 
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NATIONAL WAR FUND 


_~ , 
* gael es 
FOR OUR OWN - FOR OUR ALLIES 


school of fine arts 
52 w.8 st. — n. y. ¢. 


opening of winter session: october 2nd 
morning — afternoon — evening 


a saturday children's class will be held 
throughout the session by mrs. mercedes carles 


QTENEANT ==: 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art” 
FALL SESSION 
208 E. 20th, New York 


r. Ozenfant teaching daily 


The Art Digest ¥C 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
One of America’s Finest Art Schools 




























teaching 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yoo Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $35.00 


Write for Catalogue B. 

















TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF L. A. GOUNTY MUSEUM 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 11. FINE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES UNDER DISTIN- 
GUISHED PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS. 
JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE’S, LANDSCAPE AND 
NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION ILLUSTRATION. 
MODERATE TUITION RATES. ENTER ANY 
TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 





IRINGLING nr" 


Study Painting, Ilustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
er Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for cataloz & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” 


ees. Ba A. 
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Wesleyan Conservatory 


and School of Fine Arts 
A DIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B. F. A. With Major in Speech 
and Art and B. M. 
For Catalogue and Information address: 
The Dean, WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 


AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MACON, GEORGIA 


LNA EI I BIE OA ANTI I EE E T pRB REE 
WILLIAM FISHER 


PAINTING and DRAWING 


WSTRUCTION FOR BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 
OUTDOOR PAINTING TRIPS DURING OCTOBER 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 


JARCHIPENKO SCHOOL 


Sculpture - Painting - Drawing - Ceramics 
NEW YORK CITY * FROM OCT. 16 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: ARCHIPENKO 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL, WOODSTOCK. N. Y. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


e@ Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 510 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name. 
Street 


City 


LEAR 


















State. 














Portrait of Battle 
[Continued from page 5] 


ures and proudly mounted officers with 
the dome of the Capitol in the distance. 
(See cover of this issue.) 


The Confederate artist, Conrad Wise 
Chapman, is represented by excellent 
paintings of Fort Sumter, particularly 
The Flag of Sumter, its sentinel be- 
neath the lofty flagpole, silhouetted bold- 
ly against an immensity of sea and sky. 

The Indian Campaigns include some 
vivid scenes, none more remarkable 
than Reno’s Retreat by White Bird in 
the picturesque ideology of Indian art. 
The Spanish-American War is _ illus- 
trated chiefly’ by the superb drawings 
of William Glackens, who was com- 
missioned to execute them by McClure’s 
Magazine. As Glackens fell ill the draw- 
ings arrived too late for public interest 
and so were not exhibited for more than 
thirty years. Not only the brilliant 
draftsmanship, but the intelligent se- 
lection of striking incidents give these 
drawings immense appeal. 


The World War I, as recorded by 
well-known illustrators such as George 
Harding, Wallace Morgan, Ernest Piex- 
otto and Harvey Dunn, is not so much 
battle scenes as the presentation of the 
heroic figures who fought in them, toil- 
ing along muddy roads, resting after a 
long march with stacked arms in an 
abandon of exhaustion. Kerr Eby’s 
drawing September 13, 1918, Saint Mi- 
hiel—crowded ranks, a desolated world 
of devastated country under a dark 
cloud like an apocalyptic vision—is a 
translation in visual terms of the forti- 
tude, endurance and unconquerable spir- 
it of our forces. A joyful note concludes 
the grim story, for Horace Pippin’s The 
End of the War: Starting Home is a 
paean of rejoicing. 

This unique exhibition, which unrolls 
the pages of American history so that 
“he who runs may read” should be a 
source of inspiration to contemporary 
artists and of profound interest to every 
American who views it. It will be con- 
tinued until November 18. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Insists on Basic English 
[Continued from page 4] 


in creating a pattern on canvas or else- 
where. The skill lies in creating a beauti- 
ful or significant pattern well related 
to the space in which it is arranged and 
emphasizing picture interest. Here we 
have three figures in a line, somewhat off 
center and too high for the rectangle in 
which the group is arranged. 

We are then advised that “the painting 
is done with the vivacity of a sketch.” 
Substitute carelessness for vivacity, and 
you will have the only small grain of 
truth this caption contains. The. truth 
about Weber’s painting is that it is de- 
liberately ugly and executed in a com- 
pletely tasteless and sloppy manner be- 
cause that is the style of the day. Such 
falsifications as little hard high busts on 
fat women are all in line with the quaint 
notion of holding a mirror before a wo- 
man in such manner as would make it 
impossible for her to see herself therein. 
Try it yourself sometime. 

People who write on art should take 
pains to inform themselves on the prin- 
ciples thereof, and people who write on 
anything should have a better understand- 
ing of the English language. 


—EVELYN MariE Stuart, Chicago. 








First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural decoration. Also, co-ordi- 
nated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many seneeige and prizes. Distin- 
guished faculty. Catalog Louise B. Ballinger, 
Curator. Broad and Cherry St., Philadelphia 2. 


Y] INSTITUTE 
Uf ChuUCagO 


Painting. Sculp- 





Professional School. Fine Arts, 


ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
Drawing. Interior Decoration. Dress Construction, 
Dress Design. Crafts, Drafting. Teacher Training. 


Accredited. Degree and Diploma Courses. 66th yea”. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 432 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 
Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 

Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 

ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 

STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


4 DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF PINE ARTS 


In new quarters In the Museum building on Huntington Avenee. 
Unlimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Palnt- 
ing, Sculpture. Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Ceramics. Est. 1876. Catalogue on request. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Colorado Springs, 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, Me. 
Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art; Dress Design, Fashion, Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director. 
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MAUD LA CHARME 


OIL PAINTING—DRAWING 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 2 West 67th St., N. Y. C. 





STUDY ART IN FLORIDA 


NORTON GALLERY Complete Art 
a Modes Stadion 
SCHOOL OF ART 4°" 


Open the year 
WEST PALM BEACH ‘round. Write for 
FLORIDA 


A. F. LEVINSON 


Painting Instruction in Oil and Watercolor. 
Individual Criticism Aimed to Develop 
Self Expression and Creative Power. 


65 West 56th St., New York City 















THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY 
154 West 


: WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWALL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
GRANT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, CARLTON PENNY, ORLANDO 
ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. TOWNSEND, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 





A Notable Week 

American Art Week was first launched 
as a State project by the League’s 
Chapter in Oregon with the idea of giv- 
ing Oregon artists a Statewide exhibit. 
The results were so gratifying that the 
League decided to sponsor it as a na- 
tion-wide event. It exceeded our best 
hopes and it has steadily grown in 
scope and public interest and sales and 
has been a great stimulus for art as 
well as our artists. 

November Ist will see the twelfth an- 
nual for American Art Week with in- 
creased backing and wider enthusiasm 
on the part of our artists. Since our sec- 
ond annual it has had the helpful co- 
operation of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Retail associations and 
Chambers of Commerce have also joined 
in and found it a mutually helpful in- 
novation. 

Many Governors have issued mani- 
festos proclaiming American Art Week, 
as have hundreds of Mayors. Schools 


have enthusiastically taken it up and 
found it both interesting and educa- 
tional. The reports from various State 
Chapters of their activities make large 
and astounding volumes which are 
shown at our annual dinner in Feb- 
ruary, 

It has given the artists throughout 
the United States and its possessions 
the opportunity to organize and hold 
successful exhibitions simultaneously 
with the backing and stimulus of a na- 
tional organization. 

* 


Why the League 


After one has launched himself into 
the channels of art he finds, it seems, 
that all is not as smooth sailing as it 
looked from the shores. He bumps 
against more frauds and flim-flam ex- 
perts than in most other professions. 
He has his rights imposed upon or taken 
from him. He is stuck with silly tax in- 
genuities. 

It was because he needed a fighting 
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body-guard the League came into be 
ing. It was the organized effort of g 
embattled lot of artists who got 
gether to protect themselves. That w 
almost two decades ago. 

It was the League’s long and pep 
sistent efforts that got for our artist 
colors guaranteed for their permanengegl 
It shut off the painting of official pg 
traits by foreign artists. Only recently 
it successfully took up the fight to py 
tect living American artists from hg 
ing their works sacrificed by museum 
and galleries. It has worked to proteg 
him in the matter of his reproductigy! 
rights. It has fought with marked sy 
cess against discriminating taxes. It ha 
closed fake galleries and made the fight 
which landed in the penitentiary a may 
who had fraudulently imposed upoy 
many artists. It has striven for a 
equitable copyright law which will pro 
tect the divisible rights an artist has 
in work he produces, and it is still en 
gaged on this. The League has brought 
about a fair jury system which is now 
being widely adopted for museums ani§ “J 
competitions, and this it will continue 
to advance. 18 

These are but a very few of the 
League’s accomplishments. In short, theg "¢ 
League is the American artists’ Insur 
ance Company. It is his protection§ 4 
Every artist owes it to himself to bea 
member. 



























* * 


* 
New York Chapter to Hold Exhibition z 

The New York Chapter of the League 
is announcing an exhibition for Ameri- 
can Art Week, to extend to November§ — 
15th. 

It will be held in the galleries of the 
Architectural League and will be open 
to members of the New York Chapter. ers’ 
Of necessity the exhibition will be lim 
ited to some 60 paintings, to be chosen 
by jury. Sizes will also have to be re 
stricted to a maximum of 25 by # 
inches. Artists who wish to dispose of 
their paintings may indicate a price on 
them and sales will be privately made 
by a representative of the Chapter, a 
small commission being charged. 

For further information address Miss 
Lynne Crider, Chairman, New York 
Chapter, A. A. P. L., 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

+ 







































* * 


Can “Credits” Make an Art Teacher! 
That there may be no misunderstand 
ing or confusion as to the League's posi- 
tion on the subject of art instruction, 
let us make it plain we are not present- 
ly concerned over what is catalogued as 
art instruction in the public schools. 

The League’s anxiety arises over what 
appears to be an effort to bring the 
schools which teach art exclusively t0 
young people who desire to follow that 
profession—or whatever the political 
lawyers call it—under a_ bureaucratic 
domination. 

No amount of argument or bills 
shoved through by labor lobbyists will 
ever persuade the ambitious art student 
that he will be able to get a bettef 
working knowledge of art from a teach 
er who has acquired some “semestet 
hours” than from an artist of standing 
who has proved his ability to fit these 
young people for artistic careers. 

To the prayer of Royal B. Farnum 
that “God forbid we try to make artist 
of all school children,” we can fervently 
add an Amen! We are not entering into 
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“Boothbay Harbor,” etching by James 
B. Allen. Mr. Allen is well known for 
his fine etchings. He has won many 
prizes and his work may be found in 
the Brooklyn Museum, the Philadel- 
phia Museum, and the New York Pub- 
lic Library, as well as in many im- 
portant private collections. We very 
much regret the error made last month 
in not giving credit to the work of James 
E. Allen. However, we again feature 
this American Art Week prize with our 
apologies and the proper caption. 
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any argument as to the teaching of art, 
or what comes under that classification 
in the public schools. Their “art teach- 
ers’ may pile up as many semester 
hours as they desire or are required, 
and they may belong to teacher’s unions 
and “contribute” to campaign funds and 
we are not at this time concerned. This 
does not mean that we are disinterested 
in the subject of art in the public 
schools. 

But the teaching of art to young peo- 
ple who expect to follow it as an avoca- 
tion is strictly a highly specialized sub- 
ject which has no place in the hands 
of professional pedagogues. One of the 
purposes to which the League was dedi- 
cated when it was first organized was 
to advance American Art, and it is firm- 
ly convinced that any sort of regimenta- 
tion or political control can harm rather 
than help. 

It is time the various art groups got 
together to meet this menace in a mili- 
tant manner. One of the foremost and 
Successful art schools in the country is 
going out of business. Advancing costs 
and too much supervising control brings 
the conclusion it is not worth the battle. 
Likely others may be forced out. 

—ALBERT T. RED. 
* * * 


Mrs. Earle F. Moody 


It is my sad duty to announce the 
Passing on August 21st last of our es- 
teemed Alabama Chairman, Mrs. Earle 
F. Moody. Kind, thoughtful, she was 
ever ready to understand the many dif- 
ficult angles of the national position 
Which is mine. I shall keenly miss her 
Guiding advice. Dr. Carlton Palmer 
wrote of Mrs. Moody: “She is blessed 
With an intimate love of things beauti- 

- This spirit, which is reflected in 
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the environment of her own home, has 
pervaded the city of Dothan and reached 
out into many parts of the state. Her 
joyous enthusiasm for things artistic 
moved others to enrich their homes 
with fine paintings from the various ex- 
hibitions. At present the homes of Do- 
than enjoy more fine canvases in pro- 
portion to the population than any other 
community in that section of the South.” 

We extend to her family our deepest 
sympathy. 


Georgia Appointments 

State Chapter Chairman and Art 
Week Director for northern part of 
state, Mrs. Lon Grove. Art Week Direc- 
tor for southern half of State, Mrs. Lila 
Moore Keen, Dublin. Working with Mrs. 
Grove are the following chairmen: 

Co-director, Miss Isabelle Woolford; 
Atlanta Chairman, Ben E, Shute; 
Schools Chairman, Robert S. Rogers; 
Official Hosts, Lewis P. Skidmore and 
Herbert D. Oliver; Publicity (outside of 
Atlanta), Mrs. E. B. Cordon; Radio 
(for entire state), Mrs. Robert H, Jones, 
Jr.; Patrons, Mrs. Ryburn G. Clay; Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Paul Sey- 
del; Federated Junior Women’s Clubs, 
Miss Ellen St. John Barnwell; Local art- 
ists, Harold C. Sheffield; Books for Hos- 
pitals, Mrs. Alex B. Brown; Art for 
Rehabilitation, Mrs. Harold Cooledge; 
Store windows—posters, Miss Woolford; 
Secretaries, Miss Margaret E. Stovall; 
American Music, Mrs. James O’Hear 
Sunders; Art Editors, Journal, Miss 
Helen Knox Spain; Constitution, Miss 
Marguerite Bartholomew; Art Week Di- 
rector, southern half of state, Mrs. J. L. 
Keen, Dublin. 


Washington 

Tacoma, under the leadership of Au- 
gustine Haughland, 953 Tacoma Ave- 
nue, is making interesting plans for Art 
Week activities. Because of the central 
location of Mr. Haughland’s studio, 
many citizens of that city will have an 
opportunity for intimate contact with 
the artists in that vicinity. 
Reminder 

Our next issue is October 15th and 
material for inclusion on these pages 
must reach me not later than the sixth 
of the month. My best wishes for all 
your plans. 

—FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. 


Art Week Prize—1944 





“Raleigh Tavern,” etching by Samuel 
Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain has won 
many prizes and medals both in this 
country and in France where he studied 
and has lived. Represented in the New 
York Public Library, the Congressional 
Library, the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; the British Museum and the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale, Paris. 





IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY OF YOUR WORK 


Write today for your FREE 
copies of “Notes from the Laboratory” 


Two authoritative papers on the 
physiology and chemistry of paint 
which gives you a better understand- 
ing of your own technical problems. 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 
WITH CHEMISTRY 








HAVE YOU BEEN TRYING TO BUY A 


CAMERA LUCIDA 


WITHOUT SUCCESS? 
ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THE NEW 


eantAS PERSPECTO 


FOR QUICK. ACCURATE REPRODUC- 
TIONS TO SCALE, ENLARGED OR RE- 
DUCED. HIGHLY PLATED. 3 DRAW 
TELESCOPIC CONSTRUCTION. WITH 
FINE MICROMETER ADJUSTMENT. A 
MOST PRACTICAL INSTRUMENT INCOR- 
PORATING ALL THE MOST DESIRED 
FEATURES. IN VELVET LINED CASE. 


$39.50 F.0.8. NEW YORK 


ASK YOUR DEALER—OR WRITE FOR FOLDER 
Made in U.S.A. 


THE MORILLA COMPANY, Inc. 


COOPER SQUARE e NEW YORK 3, WN. Y. 
MEMES TRE.” 


BOCOUR 


HAND GROUND OIL COLORS 


Powerful . . . No fillers used . 








. . Con- 
forms with the highest standards necessary 
for creating lasting pictures . . . Perman- 
ency guaranteed . . . See your local deal- 
ers . . . Send for literature. 


BOCOUR COLORS, 2 West 15th St., New York 11, W. Y. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
(Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST.. TRENTON, N. J. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and 
Art Oct 1-21: Dutch Architecture; 
Oct. 4-30: The Arts and Crafts of 
the Shakers. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
To Oct. 16: American Snapshots; 
Bygone Domestic Devices. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Institute of Modern Art Oct. $-Nov. 
11; “La Vie Francaise.” 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct. 11-Dec. 
10: Sport in American Art. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Jo Oct. 22: Paintings 
by Kenneth Becker and David Sey- 
ler. 

Fine Arts Gallery, Inc., Art of Yes- 
terday, Today and Tomorrow Oct.: 
Exhibition of Contemporary Art- 
ists and Old Masters. 

Pokrass Gallery To Oct. 22: Oils 
and Watercolors by Max Kahn and 
Eleanor Coen. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum Oct. 3-Nov. 12: Eng- 
lish Mezzotints; Ohio Printmakers, 
Oct. 7-22: Paintings by Bessie Wes- 
sel and Alma Knauber. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Oct. 4-29: The 
Beauty of Greece. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts From Oct. 5: 
Sculpture of Auguste Rodin. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts To Oct. 8: 
Contemporary International Prints. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Oct.: Watercolors by 
Luis Quintanilla. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum To Oct. 24: 
Modern Dutch Art. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Oct. 15: 18th 
Century Prints; To Nov. 12: Thorne 
Rooms in Miniature. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Art Center To Oct. 16: Annual Lo- 
cal Exhibition. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum Oct. 1-29: 
Northeastern Wisconsin Art An- 


nual. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Oct. 1- 
29: Watercolors by Charles Burch- 
field; Advertising Art. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Oct.: Chinese Fair. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Los Angeles County Museum (Oct. 
1-29: California Art Club; Oct. 1- 
$1: Annual Exhibition of Cali- 
fornia Watercolor Society; Oct. 3- 
29: Business Men's Art Club. 

MADISON, WISC. 

Wisconsin Union 7o Oct: 22: Amer- 
ican Design. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery Oct. 8- 
29: Contemporary American Paint- 
ings and Crafts. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Wesleyan University Oct. 10-Nov. 
17: “Prints of Paris.” 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Milwaukee Art Institute Oct. 6-Nov. 
12: Wilmanns Memorial Purchase 
Exhibition. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Oct. 9: Paint- 
ings by B. J. 0. Nordfeldt; To Oct. 
15: Paris in Prints; To Oct. 22: 
Annual American Exhibition; Oct. 
4-Nov. 12: Thomas Eakins Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

Walker Art Center 7o Oct. 4: 
“Life's” War Art. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Oct.: Paintings by 
Robert Brackman, Sidney Dickin- 


Folk Art at Downtown 


The American Folk Art collection of 
Mrs, Carlton Wilde forms the opening 
presentation of the Downtown Gallery 
for the 1944-45 season. Mrs. Wilde has 
spent many years assembling paintings 
in oil, watercolor, pastel, paintings on 
velvet—on the subjects most notably 


son, Eugene Higgins, Maud Mason, 
Helen Shotwell, and Gertrude 
Schweitzer; .Prints of the Ballet. 

NORTH CANTON, OHIO 

North Canton Library Oct.: Paint- 
ings by Lt. William A. Bostick, 
U.S8.N.R. : 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Oakland Art Gallery Oct. 8-Nov. 5: 
Annual Exhibition of Watercolors, 
Pastels, Drawings and Prints. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Oklahoma Art Center Oct.: Baker 
Collection of Old Masters; Draw- 
ings by Joe Taylor; Exhibition of 
Rare Books. 

OSHKOSH, WISC. 

Public Museum Oct.: Watercolors 
from the Studio Guild, New York. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts Oct.: Selec- 
tions from Academy's Permanent 
Collection. 

Art Alliance Oct. 2-29: Sculpture 
by Robert Davidson; Oct. 3-29: 
Annual Special Invitation Exhibit; 
Oct. 4-22: Prints by Edvard Munch; 
Oct. 9-Nov. 12: Paintings by East- 
man Johnson. 

Philadelphia Museum From Oct. 12: 
Peru—Past and Present. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Oct. 12-Dec. 10: 
Painting in the U. 8., 1944; Oct. 
12-Dec. 31: Current American 
Prints. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Oct. 3-31: “Look 


at Your Neighborhood.” 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum Oct. 1-29: 
Romantic Painting: in America; 
Oct. 8-29: Photographs, U. 8. Ma- 
rine Corps. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Oct. 22: Brit- 
ish War Paintings; Oct. 1-31: 
Paintings by St. Louis Women Art- 
ists. 

Eleanor Smith Gallery Oct. 2-21: 
Watercolors by Shelia Burlingame; 
Stage Designs by Watson Barratt. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery and School of Art 
Oct.: Lindsay Permanent Loan Col- 
lection; Francis L. Jaques Illustra- 
tions of Northern Minnesota. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Oct. 1-31: Oils 
by Mrs. G. Mihsfeldt; Paintings 
by Professor Chanz Ihu Chi. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Witte Memorial Museum Oct. 8-26: 
Circuit Exhibition of Oils from 
Southern States Art League; Oils 
by Edmund Kinzinger. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery -Oct.: “American 
Fighter Planes’’; Watercolors by 
George Post; Surrealist and Allied 
Paintings; Contemporary Oils. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 

Honor 7o Oct. 15: “Brazil Builds’ ; 
To Oct. 29: Paintings from the 
Museums Collection; Survey of 


American Paintings; From 
6: Decorative Arts. 

M. H. De Young Memorial My 
To Oct. 8: Paintings by Jack @ 
Stark and Etienne Ret. 

San Francisco Museum of Art 
Oct. 8: Paintings by Rivera, ¢ 
co, and Siqueiros; To Oct. 1§: 
nual Exhibition of Painting 
Sculpture of the San F, i‘ 
Art Association. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith 
lery Oct. 8-29: Murals by § 
Katchadourian. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 4 
Museum of Fine Arts Oct. 18-¥; 
2: Occupational Therapy £E. 

tion. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Oct. 1-29: r 
Eiaht’; Paintings by Haed | 
coby. 7 

TOPEKA, KANS. 

Mulvane Art Museum Oct. Jj 
Watercolors by Midwestern 
seums Association; Watercolors 
Howard Church. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center Oct. 2-Dee,} 
Group Show—Animals in Art, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. f 

Coreoran Gallery To Oct. 15: E 
ings by Kenneth Hayes Miller; 
1-26: Latin-American Prints. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery Oct. 
25: Lithographs by Daumier. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Oct. 
6: Paintings by Lev-Landau; Oct. 
7-15: Group Exhibition. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) Oct.: 
Etchings and Engravings. 
American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To Oct. 7: Contemporary 
American Group Exhibition. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Oct. 2- 
14: Paintings by Pauline Law, B. 
Sturtevant Gardner; Blockprints by 
Zula. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) Oct. 2-21: Umberto 
Romano. 

Babcock Gallery (38E57) Oct.: 
American Group Show. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) To Oct. 15: Rothbort. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) Oct. 9- 
27: Paintings by Samuel Koch. 

Bland Gallery (45E57) Oct.: Amer- 
ican Genre Pictures. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Oct. 2- 
14: Paintings by Desmond Harms- 
worth. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
Oct. 9-28: Oils by Morris David- 


son. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) To Oct. 29: Sketches by 
American Designers; Posada, Print- 
maker to the Mexican People. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Oct. 9- 
28: Sculpture by Mary Callery. 
Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11E57) 
Oct.: Modern French Paintings. 
Contemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
To Oct. 14: Annual Group. 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) Oct. 3- 
28: Americans, 1944. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) To Oct. 17: 
19th Century French Paintings. 
Duveen Brothers, Inc. (720 Fifth) 
Oct.: Old Masters. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) Oct. 
1-15: 6th Semi-Annual Art Fair. 
Feigi Gallery (601 Madison at 57) 
To Oct. 5: Watercolors by Huseyin 


tiquarian interest. 


dealt with during the years the collec- tive painting’: 


tion represents: portraits, mourning 
pictures, landscapes, farming sagas, 
flower and still life arrangements and 
romantic genre. The collector chose for 
aesthetic quality rather than for an- 
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Rare as are surviv- 
ing weathervanes, Mrs. Wilde has sev- 
eral in metal and wood. Most of the 
work is anonymous. Two paintings, re- 
cently acquired and unknown until now, 
are by Edward Hicks. 

Mrs. Edith Halpert, Downtown di- 
rector, makes some pointed, although 
tactfully stated observations on “primi- 


Folk artists, the original ones of pi- 
oneer America, were unsophisticated in 
the arts and in the painting or carving 
of art works because they had: practi- 
cally no resources for study or refer- 


Halit. Oct. 11-Nov. 1: Portraits by - 


Victor Hammer. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) Oct.: 
Early American Paintings; To Oct. 
12: “Mr. and Mrs. Jones.”’ 

460 Park Avenue Gallery (460 Park 
at 57) Oct.: Contemporary Amer- 
ican Portraits. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Oct.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Oct. 21: A Century of French 
Graphic Art. 

Kennedy and Co. (785 Fifth at 60) 
Oct.;: Hudson River School, Paint- 
ings, Prints and Watercolors. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Oct.: 
87 Odalisques by Matisse. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth at 
57) Oct. 2-21: Recent Paintings 
by Contemporary Americans. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Oct. 
8-31; Paintings by Kay Sage. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Oct. 
9-21: Paintings by Rose Blattner. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Oct.: 
American Group Show. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41E57) 
Oct. 10-28: Paintings by Loren 
Maclver. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82) Oct. 4-Dec. 3: Por- 
trait of America, Pepsi-Cola Com- 
petition; Oct.: Greek Painting, 
Prints by Four Masters of the 
Renaissance. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison at 
57) To Oct. 14: Paintings by Sot. 
William C. Palmer. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Oct. 2- 
21; Maine Seascapes by Jay Con- 
naway. 

Morton Galleries (222W59) Oct. 
2-14: Color Compositions by Bertha 
Remick. 

Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth at 103) Oct. 7-Nov. 14: 
“New York Between Two Wars— 
Cartoons by Rollin Kirby.”’ 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Oct.: Soviet Children’s Art. 


Museum of Non-Objective Pain 
(24E54) Oct.: Loan Exhibit 
Jerome Myers Gallery (56th 
7th Ave.) Oct.: Works of Ja 
Myers. 
New York Historical Society (i 
Central Park West) Oct. j4 
“Men and Ships of the A 
Navy.” 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) Ma 
of the XXth Century. 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) Oct. 
Nov. 2: Paintings by- Soutine.~ 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Oct. 
14: Paintings by Ross Saund 
Old Print Shop (150 Lexington 
30) Oct.: “Honest America 
Paintings. 
Orrefors Gallery (5E57) 0 
Work by Vally Wieselthier. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 
2-14: Paintings by Gattorno. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To Oct, 
Paintings by Karl Priebe; Oct. 
Nov. 4: Paintings by Marg 
Stark. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) Oct. 10+ 
Exhibition Rose Kuper. q 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at & 
Oct. 9-28: Paintings by Regi 
Marsh. 
RoKo Gallery (31 Greenwich A 
Oct.: Group Exhibition. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) 
Oct. 14: Paintings by Abra 
Rattner. 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) @¢ 
Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E8 
Oct.: Old Masters. 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 M 
Lane) Oct.: Old Masters. 
Jacques Seligmann and Co. (5E 
Oct.: Old Masters. 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) 0¢ 
Old Masters. 7 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington 
61) To Oct. 7: Six Texas Pai 
Howard Young Gallery (18 
Oct.: Old Masters. 


ence. No art schools, museums, exhl 
tions, reproductions via publications 
photographs of European art, wé 
available for contemplation or ref 
tion. Truly primitive works of art W 
produced “unwittingly” by hand 
handed people for people in need of ut 
itarian objects or decorations. Not 
be confused with an aesthetic cult pop 


larly raging in support of forcedly ‘ 


taught” housewives and shopkeepé 
American Primitive or Folk Art 
flects for us the national culture 
sociology of our early history, she 
To which we add our Amen. 
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For Everyone The Outstanding 


From 


ial My 


a | rs “ Greetings as & Loisis, Mo. / 
WALLACE BASSFORD NOTED AMERICAN 


PORTRAIT, LANDSCAPE 
ct. 1 AND FIGURE PAINTER 


os: ae USES 


Haze ] 


estern & 
tercolorg fal} (fag 
t. 2-Dee.4 


te _ ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


Smith ¢ 
s by § 


t. 15: & 
Miller; 
Prints. 

ery Oct. 


Daumier. Mr. Bassford writes: 


“In all my work—whether it be por- 
trait, landscape or figure composition, 
— ‘Grumbacher Finest Oil Colors’ have 


Exhibit - - been completely satisfactory. The quick 
(56th ) 


, (58th ; mixing qualities and smooth texture of 

“" WALLACE BASSFORD is one of the pigments are gratifying character- 
ociety (im America’s most successful portrait istics. end these added te th d 
a | painters. After winning the Gold Medal permanency of naneuiien ako cg 
57) Masta vue es ens ee — enthusiastic about them." 

° 

Dane most outstanding painting in the Exhi- 
6) oe bition of the Wauwasee Art Gallery, 
exington Indiana, he launched upon a success- 
ore ful career of portraiture. Among his 
ot) 2 ge w—-* were ae my or 
1E57) @ the State of Missouri, Capitol Build- 
torne ing, Dean Frank L. Martin, School of = saan aera. 
be, One Journalism, University of Missouri, ity to specifications estab- 
’ and Susan R. Buder, Buder School, lished by the U. S. Govern- 
oct. St. Louis—and others. But his great a aor Seeenennenees 
fth at love is painting and landscape of his Artlete” Siadanlees. 
oo native State of Missouri. al League.” 
nwich A After studying with Joseph Pennell, The above state- 
(1657) ‘George Elmer Brown, Hoke, Von ment appears on 
, = Schlegel and Wuerpel, he painted in _ a — ——— 
England, Holland and France—then Suet cone, 
ies (69E84 followed sketching trips through Que- ment and oil con- 
“15a bee Province, Canada, the Lower St. tents. 
8. Laurence and many summers at Prov- 
oo. incetown, Rockport, Carmel and San Ps 
2557) Od Francisco. Ria) ee, FOR 


exington His work has been shown in many Na- _ vt PRICE-LIST 


og Pa: tional galleries, such as the St. Louis 


Art Museum; Joslyn Gallery, Omaha, 

etc. He has had “one man” shows in ‘Sipe Send us name of your 

Chicago and St. Louis. 24 % local artists’ material 
dealer and your fav- 


EXHIBITION NOTE . orite medium, and we 


will mail you free 

THE PAINTINGS OF WALLACE BASSFORD ACTUAL > copy of Robert 
WILL BE SHOWN THIS MONTH AT THE SIZE = Philipp, A.N.A. (“His 
aes GALLERIES, 21 EAST 57th STREET, STUDIO 2 Palette and His 
. Y. C., FROM OCTOBER 23rd THRU NO- TUBE 1” x 4” Work") with 2 full 
VEMBER “ath, 1944, page plates in color. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


468 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY + 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 
BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIALS COLORS 


*‘All the Grumbacher Finest 


E57) 06 





I WAS ALWAYS PRESENT George Grosz 


Recently acquired from Associated American. Artists Galleries by the Cranbrook Museum of 
Michigan, this if one of four major canvases of George Grosz sold to museums and public collections 
this year. The Metropolitan Museum acquiréd his “Ambassador of Good Will”; the Newark 
Museum acquired his “Piece of My World, I” and Encyclopedia Britannica acquired his “Wanderer.” 


HE Associated American Artists Galleries These Leading American Artists Are Exclusively Represented by A 
have always had a two-fold purpose—one, Peggy Bacon ? 
to bring the best contemporary art to the public ggtioward Baer Joseplt Floch 


Ernest Fiene 


. ; "Robert Benney Don Freeman 
at just prices; and two, to make contemporary Thomas Benton Marshall Glasier 


artists’ talents operative in our present social George Biddle Marion Greenwood 
structure, so that their place and stature in an en nore 


, ; : a Arbit Blatas Chaim Gross 
society will be rightfully established. Now com- Aaron Bohrod George Grosz 


memorating our tenth year, we rededicate our- Paul —. Lily Harmon 
selves to the service of American art. James C <a Joseph Hitsch 
Nicolai Cikovsky Irwin Hoffman 
Special October Exhibitions erancis Cis Joe Jones 


John Steuart Curry — Frank Kleinholz 
October 2-21—Paintings by Umserto Romano Adolf Dehn Doris Lee 


October 23-November 1 1—Paintings by Josern Fiocn John de Martelly Luigi Lucioni 


tl AMEHICAN AR 


711 EVETH AVENUE AT SOTH STREET NEW YORH 22, WL. 


PAINTINGS ) WATER COLORS SCULPTURE 


John McCrady 

Frank Mechau 
Sigmund Menkes 

Bruce Mitchell 

Robert Philipp 

Umberto. Romano 
Samuel Rosenberg 

Paul Sample 

Helene Sardeau 

Georges Schreiber 
William Schwartz 
Lawrence Beall Smith | 
Raphael Soyer : 
Frederic Taubes 
Dorothy * Varian 


HES 


PRINTS 





Smith 





